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More Causes of Juvenile Delinquency 
H. C. McGINNIS 


HE more one studies juvenile 

delinquency, the more certain 

he becomes that it does not as 
a rule come from any one cause. 
There is usually a considerable com- 
bination of causes. While all the 
factors which enter into poor home 
conditions are without question the 
main causes, they are often closely 
linked with others. The lack of re- 
ligion is one. While the lack of re- 
ligious training may be a result of 
poor home condition, the FBI lists 
it separately. Perhaps this is done 
to give it importance. 

In an FBI bulletin on delinquency, 
J. Edgar Hoover says that “The 
stabilizing force of religion is 
needed more today than ever before. 
A child who has been taught to re- 
spect the laws of God will have 
little difficulty respecting the laws of 
man”. Right now these truths are 
receiving much more public recogni- 
tion that they did when Mr. Hoover 
uttered them. One today hears fre- 
quent statements to the effect that 
the religious concept of life must be 
a part of the child’s formal educa- 
tion. In recent months many promi- 
nent Protestant clergymen have 
voiced the opinion that, unless our 
public education system will intro- 
duce some form of religious and 
‘moral training in its curriculum, the 
denominations which they represent 
may feel forced to erect parochial 
school establishments of their own. 

Mr. Hoover is in favor of “old 
fashioned _ religion”. He says: 
“There is a definite need for a re- 
turn to ‘old fashioned religion’ in 
which parents teach youngsters to 
get down on their knees and pray 
in complete reverence to the Al- 





mighty”. This sounds like common 
sense, for it is significant that the 
increase in the nation’s crime and 
delinquency keeps abreast with the 
increasing unchurched condition of 
the nation’s people. A _ nation’s 
well-being depends upon a sound 
moral order and sound morality pre- 
supposes religion. It is a historical 
fact that without the religious prin- 
ciple, neither moral obligations nor 
a sound social order exist. George 
Washington reminded us of this fact 
in his Farewell Address when he 
cautioned us not to indulge in the 
supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. It is 
a truth easily seen that nothing will 
incite people to an honest life better 
than religion. Since this is true, re- 
ligior’ has a direct bearing on good 
social order. Since one of the func- 
tions of education is to train youth 
to maintain a sound social order, it 
is therefore evident that a nation’s 
children must be trained in religion 
and its requirements. 

Recently the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges undertook studies 
for the Christianizing of education. 
This does not mean simply the 
adding of courses in religion to the 
various curricula offered by col- 
leges and universities. It means the 
integrating of the religious prin- 
ciple into the teaching of practical- 
ly all subjects. Since everything 
which man contacts during his life- 
time has some bearing on his final 
destiny, it appears logical that he 
should learn to view things with re- 
gard to their proper place in the re- 
ligious concept of life and its sur- 
roundings. Education is not true 
education unless it educates the 
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whole man. A curriculum which 
ignores the student’s spiritual side 
is like a cup which has been split 
vertically into two pieces. It is no 
longer a cup and cannot possibly be 
regarded as one until its two seg- 
ments are again joined together. 
The lack of religion ties in close- 
ly with another cause listed by the 
FBI—our inadequate school system. 


Under this heading, Director Hoover , 


deplores the failure of the school, 
in some instances, to properly edu- 
cate a child. Mr. Hoover wisely 
points out that school training 
should prepare the child not only for 
economic life, but also prepare him 
to properly assume his duties in the 
social, civic, and religious life of the 
community. Today’s teachers find 
most of the nation’s youth unwilling 
to undertake a course in school 
which does not have a bearing on the 
making of money. Deans of colleges 
find relatively little interest on the 
part of the student in courses which 
are offered for culture’s sake. This 
view of education’s purposes is evi- 
dently the result of home atmosphere 
and of attitudes inculcated during 
the elementary and secondary school 
periods. 

The FBI also calls attention to the 
failure of so many schools to pro- 
vide proper youth guidance and also 
vocational training where its need is 
indicated. All children are not 
bookish, but many schools offer 
training only to those who are. 
When a child does not fit into this 
category, he is apt to become quite 
discouraged due to the fact that he 
cannot successfully compete with 
those who show a particular apti- 
tude for the type of instruction of- 
fered. This discouragement some- 
times develops into an inferiority 
complex and even an unsocial atti- 
tude. Perhaps we could wisely take 
a leaf from the book of many Euro- 
pean school systems which offer com- 
plete vocational training for those 
inclined by nature to work with their 
hands. 

It is also evident that many of our 
schools, in fact the overwhelming 
majority of them, fail to provide a 
proper counseling service. College 
instructors are particularly aware of 
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this failure. They find college 
freshmen often utterly bewildered 
and confused not only concerning 
the careers they should choose but 
also how they may fit themselves for 
them. They have little idea of the 
use they can make of what they have 
learned previously and have little 
idea of what they should study in the 
future. The writer has seen thou- 
sands of college freshmen who seem 
more like rudderless ships than any- 
thing else. Much of this failure, 
Mr. Hoover points out, is due to the 
public’s reluctance to provide suf- 
ficient funds for adequate teaching 
staffs and to pay salaries which will 
attract properly qualified educators. 
One who studies the juvenile delin- 
quency situation is almost sure to 
wind up with the conviction that 
these weaknesses in our education 
system are factors which contribute 
heavily. 

Many think erroneously that prac- 
tically all juvenile delinquents come 
from poverty-stricken homes. This 
is not true, but FBI records do show 
that there is an excessive number of 
children from underprivileged homes 
involved in offenses against society. 
The home in which some levels of 
economic insufficiency exist is not 
necessarily a dishonest home, for a 
proper philosophy of life can be in- 
stilled into children at all economic 
levels. However, even parents of 
the most desirable type find unwhole- 
some neighborhood influences a 
strong hurdle to overcome; while un- 
trained parents are nearly helpless 
in face of them. In a work pub- 
lished by Healy and Bronner, “De- 
linquents and Criminals”, thev indi- 
cated that their study had 1 :vealed 
that poverty can be charged with 
about 20% of all delinquency as the 
direct cause, and that very often it 
shares the responsibility with other 
causes. 

In this connection it must be re- 
membered that poverty does not 
mean utter destitution. There are 
many levels of poverty, although 
some of them are not recognized as 
such. Poverty, technically speaking, 
is any degree of economic condition 
below the norm required for the 
maintenance of good physical health. 
Also poverty, even in its relatively 
higher levels, enters frequently into 
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the education of youth. It may al- 
so contribute to his lack of emotional 
stability. The above investigators 
report their study of a group of 248 
families which suffered from eco- 
nomic insufficiency. 40% of the 
families had lived at their present 
address less than a year; 29% had 
lived at their present address more 
than one year but less than two; 
while only 7% had lived in the same 
community for ten years or more. 
This excessive mobility often makes 
for instability on the part of the 
child. He is constantly required to 
adjust himself to new situations be- 
fore he has completed his adjustment 
to previous ones. 


Poverty is also an upsetting fac- 
tor in education. Economic insuf- 
ficiency makes a contribution to low 
intelligence quotients. Intelligence 
depends upon several factors in ad- 
dition to heredity. Generally speak- 
ing, these factors may be grouped 
under malnutrition, environment, 
and educational opportunities. A 
rather convincing report concerning 
these other factors has been made 
in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search, under the heading “Intelli- 
gence of School Children and Pa- 
ternal Occupation”. The study was 
made by J. E. Collins, who examined 
4727 children from 3089 families 
representing eight occupational 
groups in an industrial community. 
90 children from 90 families in the 
professional group had an IQ of 140 
or more, while none from 377 un- 
skilled families were in this level. 
80% of the children from profes- 
sional families scored higher than 
average, while only 31% of the 
children from unskilled families 
achieved an average score. The 
local school for retarded and problem 
children recruited more than 12% 
of its enrollment from families in 
unskilled occupations. The survey 
as developed by Mr. Collins showed 
that the conditions he found were in- 
timately connected with poverty. An 
undernourished child does not pro- 
duce the best results when it sub- 
mits to an intelligence test. Since 
low intelligence quotients show a 
high frequency in arrests for ju- 
venile delinquency, poverty may be 
said to play a reasonably strong part 
in producing this evil. 
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The easy availability of salacious 
literature and the, comic-killer books 
which glorify crime also play im- 
portant parts in delinquency. Many 
communities have come to realize 
the importance of this situation and 
have organized movements to sup- 
press the sale of such items. An 
example of constructive action taken 
along this line was given by the 
Association of Pennsylvania Chiefs 
of Police a couple of years ago in 
their annual convention. These police 
officials asked for either federal or 
state suppression of the so-called 
comic books which typify crime. In 
a resolution they charged that such 
books glorify crime by “fiendish and 
novel means”, and that impression- 
able and imaginative youngsters try 
to “emulate and even surpass the 
bizarre exploits of their colorful 
heroes”. Even stronger condemna- 
tions were made by the Fraternal 
Order of Police in its meeting held 
in Indianapolis in 1947. This na- 
tional group demanded that the 
federal government suppress all al- 
leged comics “which belittle law en- 
forcement and glorify crime”. These 
police officials recognize the cost of 
crime and juvenile delinquency, not 
only to the soundness of the nation’s 
moral order but also in dollars and 
cents. 


While crime may not pay, the tax- 
payer does where it is concerned. 
For example, ir 1947 our luxury of 
lawlessness cost us $15,000,000. This 
is as much as the congressional ap- 
propriation for the Navy that year. 
A study made of an Eastern 
County’s crime bill for last year 
shows that it cost its taxpayers 
$4,250,000. This figure does not in- 
clude the cost of the police depart- 
ments of the various municipalities 
in the county, otherwise the figure 
would be practically double. It does 
include the $1,000,000 required to 


prosecute the crimes committed and’ 


$120,000 for the mere recording of 
them. 

Civic groups the country over 
could well engage in studies of ju- 
venile delinquency, its causes and 
remedies. Intelligent action will pay 
dividends, both in the desired sound- 
ness of our national morality and in 
a reduction in the billions of dollars 
which this evi] now costs the nation. 
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OUR LADY or FATIMA 
HOPE OF THE WORLD 


Part XIII 


SAN FRANCISCO ARCHDIOCESE 


America's “Pilgrim Virgin,” at present on the West Coast, continues 
its amazing tour of the United States, seeking a “sufficient number” of 
souls who will hear and heed Our Lady's “peace plan from Heaven’’— 
penance, the Rosary, the Five First Saturdays, and consecration to the 
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HE MEMORABLE VISIT of the “Pilgrim 

Virgin” in the Archdiocese of San Francisco 
opened with a triduum at St. Mary’s Cathedral in 
the City of St. Francis. It was most appropriate 
that the honor of welcoming and crowning the 
famous image should go to Most Rev. Hugh Dono- 
hoe, Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese, for, at 
his consecration, this prelate had placed himself 
under the patronage of Our Lady of Fatima. His 
coat of arms is surmounted by six roses in the 
form of a cross, representing the six apparitions 
of Our Lady to the three shepherd children at 
Fatima, Portugal in 1917. 


From the time services began, Sunday night, 
April 24th, until the statue left the Archdiocese 
three and a half weeks later, more than 150,000 
persons filled the various churches and institutions 
visited, to see and venerate the famed replica and 
to add their prayers for the cause of peace in the 
world. Triduums in honor of Our Lady of Fatima 
were offered in five of the principal cities, with 
capacity and overflow crowds attending the services 
in each. Following is the schedule of places visited, 
all cities being in California: 


Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


More and more it becomes apparent that the real essence of the 
message of Fatima is the consecration to Mary's Immaculate Heart, for 
all the other requests are contained in this one. What the Mother of God 
seeks and desires is consecration through prayer and penance. 


In this issue is explained the importance of one of the most perfect 
of all forms of consecration—the practice of St. Grignon de Montfort’s 
“True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 


April 24-27 St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco 
28 Motherhouse of Sisters of Holy Family, 
San Francisco 
San Francisco College for Women 
Good Shepherd School for Girls, San 
Francisco 
Motherhouse of Sisters of the Presenta- 
tion, San Francisco 
Convent of Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament, San Fran. 
St. Joseph’s Home & Hospital, San 
Francisco 
St. Mary’s Hospital, San Francisco 
29 Little Sisters of the Poor Home for Aged, 
San Francisco 
St. Vincent’s Academy, San Francisco 
Monastery of Discalced Carmelite Sisters, 
San Francisco 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, (Major), Menlo 
Park 
Convent of Dominican Sisters of Perpet- 
ual Adoration, Menlo Park 
30 Convent of Dominican Sisters, Stockton 


May 1 St. Joseph’s Home and Hospital, Stockton 
1-8 St. Mary of the Assumption Church, Stockton 
4 Motherhouse of the Dominican Sisters (Ros- 
ary Congregation), Mission San Jose 
St. Mary of the Palms Boarding School, 
Mission San Jose 
4-6 St. Patrick’s Church, San Jose 
7 Monastery of Discalced Carmelite Sisters, 
Santa Clara 
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Children come to pray before the “Pilgrim Virgin” enthroned 
in St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, California. More than 
150,000 persons filled various churches to pray for peace 
during three and a half week stay in Archdiocese. 


Convent of Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Santa Clara 
St. Joseph’s Seminary (Minor), Mountain 
View 
Convent of Sisters of Holy Family, San 
Anselmo 
8 St. Patrick’s Church, Larkspur 
8-10 St. Anselm’s Church, San Anselmo 
10 Immaculate Conception Novitiate of Domini- 
can Fathers, Ross 
11 Dominican College for Women, San Rafael 
11-13 St. Anthony’s Church, Oakland 
14 College of St. Albert the Great, Dominican 
Seminary, Oakland 
Our Lady’s Home for the Aged, Oakland 
14-15 Motherhouse of Sisters of Mercy, Burlingame 
16 Convent of Sisters of Holy Family, Bur- 
lingame 
St. Joseph’s Military Academy, Belmont 
Santa Clara University, Santa Clara 
17 St. Rose’s Church, Santa Rosa 
18 The Albertinum Orphan Home, Ukiah 


CONTINUOUS ROSARY OFFERED 
IN MANY CHURCHES 


A continuous Rosary for peace featured the visit 
of the “Pilgrim Virgin” in those churches con- 
ducting triduums and in some of the institutions. 
The Rosary was recited day and night at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, San Francisco; St. Patrick’s Church, 
San Jose; St. Anthony’s Church, Oakland; and 


Chapel of the Sisters of Mercy, Burlingame. It 
continued from early morning until late at night 
at St. Mary’s Church, Stockton and St. Anselm’s 
Church, San Anselmo. 

At Stockton, no schedule was prepared of those 
who would lead the prayers, it being left entirely 
to volunteers who would come to the church. Yet, 
there was never a moment when the Our Father’s 
and Hail Mary’s were not being recited. Stockton 
is a cosmopolitan city with residents of many dif- 
ferent nationalities, so it was not surprising. that 
the Rosary was prayed in several different lan- 
guages, including French, Spanish, German, Por- 
tuguese and Japanese. To make sure there would 
be no break in the chain of Ave’s ascending to 
Heaven, one woman remained in the church for 
practically the entire .triduum, and in one day she 
led the Rosary 23 times. 

Even in the small hours of the morning, large 
crowds filled the churches to answer Our Lady’s 
requests for prayer and penance. By actual count, 
more than 400 faithful souls were gathered in 
front of the beautiful image in St. Patrick’s 
Church, San Jose at 2:00 in the morning, praying 
their beads and placing their problems and trials 
in the hands of their Blessed Mother. There were 
the college and high school students; the young 
expectant mothers and the care-worn grandmoth- 
ers; business men and women; and parents who 
had brought their entire families. All had gladly 
sacrificed an hour or more of their precious sleep 
that they might come and pay homage to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary—their life, their sweetness, 
and their hope. 


SAN FRANCISCO HIGHLIGHTS 


Truly it was a heavenly aroma that enveloped 
the “Pilgrim Virgin” during her visit with the 
Sisters and children at the Good Shepherd home. 
At the feet of the statue was a panel containing 
more than 2000 gardenias—donated for this very 
special occasion by the surrounding florists. 

A similar fragrance filled the air of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, San Jose for three days, but for a 
different reason. As they approached to venerate 
the statue, hundreds upon hundreds of men, women 
and children carried lovely bouquets of multi-col- 
ored roses and other flowers, which they placed 
as a token of love at the feet of the Queen of 
Heaven. 

One Portuguese woman was responsible for some 
350 men and women making a special pilgrimage 
of more than 100 miles from central California to 
St. Mary’s Church, Stockton. Many of these had 
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seen the statue during its earlier visits to their 
towns in the Fresno diocese, but were eager for 
another opportunity to pay homage to the Patron- 
ess of their homeland. 

The “Pilgrim Virgin” had just left the Mon- 
astery of the Carmelite Sisters in Santa Clara, 
Saturday morning, May 7th, when a woman rushed 
into the chapel all excited and out of breath. She 
had traveled more than 400 miles from Los An- 
geles, and was most anxious to pray before the 
renowned image of Our Lady. Her trip was not 
in vain, for, by a fortunate circumstance, the statue 
was just a few blocks away, having been scheduled 
at the last minute for services at the convent 
grounds of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
of St. Clare School. 

Nestled among the peaceful hills surrounding 
Mission San Jose is St. Mary of the Palms Board- 
ing School for orphaned girls. In the early after- 


noon of May 4th the Sisters and children were 
busy completing plans for the annual May proces- 
sion, during which a small statue of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was usually carried around the 
grounds. A few blocks away the members of the 
pilgrimage party were enjoying a few hours leisure 
at the Motherhouse of the Dominican Sisters, who 
also conducted the orphan home. As Our Lady 
would have it, during the course of conversation 
with the sisters, ideas were presented, quickly ac- 
cepted and acted upon, and previous arrangements 
changed. As a result, it was the “Pilgrim Virgin” 
the happy little children escorted in procession 
while singing their hymns of love and praise to 
their Blessed Mother. 

Largest crowds in the Archdiocese flocked to St. 
Anthony’s Church, Oakland. During the triduum 
there, more than 45,000 attended the various ser- 
vices, with ever-changing throngs filling the huge 


The “Pilgrim Virgin” is present for the dedication of the first outdoor shrine to Our Lady of Fatima in 
California, erected on the grounds of St. Patrick’s Parish, Larkspur, California. 
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church almost to capacity for the greater part of 
two days. 

In many churches throughout the United States 
the “Pilgrim Virgin” has been welcomed by the 
singing of a particularly melodic refrain to Our 
Lady of Fatima. The song was composed by Grace 
Campagno, a member of St. Patrick’s Parish, 
Larkspur. California. Sunday, May 8th was a great 
day for both the parish and the young woman. 
That afternoon, the first outdoor shrine to Our 
Lady of Fatima was dedicated on the church 
grounds, the “Pilgrim Virgin” was present, and 
Miss Campagno, with more than usual fervor, led 
the tremendous crowd in singing her song for this 
momentous occasion. 


One of the most beautiful and impressive pro- 
cessions in all California escorted the statue to 
St. Anselm’s Church, San Anselmo for the opening 
of services there. Even the teachers and students 
the Presbyterian seminary watched from the lawn 
or stretched out the school building windows, eager 
for the opportunity to snap a picture of the fa- 
mous image as it passed by. 

For many months the Sisters of Mercy in Cali- 
fornia had been praying that the “Pilgrim Virgin” 
would stop at their Motherhouse at Burlingame, 
even if only for a few moments. It was largely 
through their efforts that the visit in the San 
Francisco Archdiocese was made a reality. Their 




























An impressive procession escorts Our Lady through the 
streets of San Anselmo, California for the opening of services 
at St. Anselm’s Church there. 


joy could not be contained at the rare privilege of 
honoring Our Lady in their chapel for two full 
days. More than 5000 neighbors came during that 
time and joined the nuns in their prayers for peace 
through the conversion of Russia. 


During the visit at St. Patrick’s Church, San 
Jose, many of the students from nearby Santa 
Clara University came to take part in the ser- 
vices, particularly the continuous Rosary. Because 
of their very evident love for the Mother of God, 
the extra day on the “Pilgrim Virgin” schedule 
was allotted to the 1100 young men attending the 
University. Many of them spent the greater part 
of the night of May 16th praying to Our Lady, 
whose beautiful image was enshrined in historic 
Santa Clara Mission Church on the campus grounds. 


In San Jose and Santa Clara, California there is 
a most unusual little organization called the 
“nudinks.” This comical name is one the mem- 
bers—mostly university students at Santa Clara— 
have given themselves to indicate that in the eyes 
of the world they count for little or nothing at 
all. These young men feel there are too many 
people willing to do evil. Therefore to offset this 
they will try to become living saints by doing 
nothing but. good to their fellow-men. They hope 
to accomplish this noble ideal by giving themselves 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary that she may use them 
to perform good in any way she sees fit. Whether 
they realize it or not, these young men are living, 
to a degree, St. Grignon de Montfort’s True De- 
votion, one of the most perfect forms of consecra- 
tion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary through 
prayer and penance—the real essence of the mes- 
sage of Fatima. 


FATIMA AND TRUE DEVOTION 
TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


It has been said frequently that in every block* 
of practically every large city in the United States, 
there is at least one Communist or traitor pre- 
paring for the day when this country will fall 
under the control of Russia or some other foreign 
power. These forces or cells of evil—led by the 
devil himself—are plotting and planning, hoping 
and waiting patiently for the day when they will 
be giving the orders; when, through religious per- 
secution, they will banish God from the lives of 
the people; when, through tyranny, they will make 
the individual a slave of the state. 


Leading the fight against these forces of evil is 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, who gave to the world 
at Fatima, Portugal in 1917 a “peace plan from 
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Heaven.” Her requests were simple—penance, the 
Rosary, the Five First Saturdays and consecration 
to her Immaculate Heart. In return, Our Lady 
promised that if a sufficient number of people 
granted her requests, Russia would be converted 
and there would be true world peace. But the world 
paid little heed to the pleas of the Mother of God, 
and, as a result, suffered the horrible war, famine, 
and religious persecution she foretold. As you read 
this, other dire predictions she made are coming 
true, with Communism rapidly gaining control of 
a greater part of the world. 


Just a few months ago (September through De- 
cember 1948) the Queen of Heaven was reported 
to have appeared on earth again. Accompanying 
her visions with showers of rose petals from heav- 
en, Our Lady revealed herself to Teresita, a young 
novice in the Carmelite Monastery at Lipa in the 
Philippine Islands. Under the title of Mediatrix 
of All Graces, the Mother of God complained bit- 
terly that men do not believe her—they do not 
grant what she asks. What she asks is exactly 
the same as at Fatima. Then Our Lady told the 
young girl that she and all the members of her 
community should consecrate themselves to her in 
the form of the True Devotion of St. Grignon de 
Montfort. (NOTE: These reported apparitions al- 
ready have received the highest local approbation). 


Yes, what the Blessed Mother needs now and 
asks for, are thousands of souls (like the “nudinks” 
mentioned above), willing to become living saints; 
willing to become cells of prayer and penance; 
willing to spend their lives doing good; willing to 
give themselves entirely to her that she may use 
them as the instruments of her love and mercy 
in drawing souls to Christ, converting sinners and 
establishing a just peace in the world; willing, 
indeed, to become her slaves and servants by prac- 
ticing true devotion as preached by St. Grignon. 
One such soul can counteract the evil of an entire 
army of Satan’s worldly followers. 


WHAT IS TRUE DEVOTION? 


St. Grignon and numerous other saints tell us 
that the greatest honor we can show to Almighty 
God is to honor His Blessed Mother. She is the 
most perfect of all His creations. She is our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast, conceived without sin, 
clothed with the sun and moon, with a crown of 
stars for her head. The Canticle of Canticles (Ch. 
4) says of her: “Thou art all fair O my love, and 
there is not a spot in thee.” St. Grignon says 
that as Christ came to us through Mary, so -He 
desires that we come to Him through Her, that— 
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in fact—the best and only way of reaching Jesus 
is through His Mother. The Saint further states 
that by consecrating ourselves to Mary we conse- 
crate ourselves to Jesus, for the two are one. All 
we do for Mary we do for Our Lord. All we ask 
of her we ask of Him. Since Jesus cannot refuse 
His Mother, He cannot refuse us if she intercedes 
in our behalf, and if our request is for the honor 
and glory of God and our own spiritual welfare. 
In a word, to belong to Mary is to belong to 
Jesus; to be a slave of the Mother is to be a 
slave of her Divine Son. ’ ' 


Briefly, the true devotion of St. Grignon consists 
in giving one’s self as a slave and servant to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. It consists in turning over 
to her all of one’s possessions, family, sacrifices, 
thoughts, words, actions, merits from good works, 
and even one’s life to dispose of as Mary sees fit 
for the greater love, honor, and glory of God. It 
consists in doing all things in, through, by and 
for Mary. It consists in imitating her virtues; 
praying her Rosary; enrolling in her congregations 
or societies; and wearing her Scapular and medals. 
It consists in these and many other commendable 
practices more fully and much better explained in 
the book True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
by St. Grignon de Montfort. (NOTE: Copies of 
this book may be obtained at any religious goods 


A young Dominican priest and a novice maintain a perpetual 
Rosary to Our Lady of Fatima during visit of the Rtg 
— to the Immaculate Conception Novitiate, Ross, Cali- 
ornia. 


store, or from Montfort Fathers, Bay Shore, New 
York.) 


WHY TRUE DEVOTION? 


After the fall of Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden, Almighty God told the gloating serpent; 
“T will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 

Today, proud Lucifer must be gloating more 
than ever before as a result of the present fall 
of man and the apparent triumph of evil every- 
where throughout the world. But Mary will van- 
quish the devil as promised by the Lord. It is 
around her we must rally for the horrible show- 
down that seems to be impending between the 
forces of good and evil. Fatima, heralding the 
Age of Mary, was the call to arms—the call to 
prayer and penance through consecration to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

By nature all of us are conceived in sin and 
filled with pride, presumption and greed. We seek 
the material comforts and pleasures of this life, 


plus the vain honor and applause of men. Con- 
stantly we are dragged down by our carnal in- 
clinations through our senses. As a result, Satan, 
at will, can and does sift us as wheat and causes 
us to make fools of ourselves through sin. Because 
his time is short, he is striving desperately to drag 
to Hell as many souls as possible—including yours 
and mine—that we may suffer terrible punishments 
with him for all eternity. If we rely on ourselves, 
he will succeed, for we are no match for him. If 
we give ourselves to Mary—though the devil may 
rage most violently against us—he will not be able 
to harm us spiritually. Our Lady has promised: 
“IF YOU GIVE YOURSELVES TO ME WITH- 
OUT RESERVE, I WILL TAKE CARE OF ALL 
THE REST.” 

The Mediatrix of All Graces has indicated that 
the most pleasing form of consecration to her is 
the true devotion of St. Grignon. Since she de- 
sires it, what better way can we choose to reach 
Jesus and eternal happiness, than by practicing 
the perfect consecration of true devotion to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary? 


The new St. Joseph Shrine on the east bank of the Anderson. Father Abbot Ignatius is beginning the Pontifical 
Mass of dedication. Father Abbot Gerald Benkert, O.S.B., of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Aurora, Illinois, is standing 
directly in front of the statue of St. Joseph, with Father Nicholas Schmitt, O.S.B., and Father Herbert Palmer, 
O.S.B. as assistants. See “Echoes from Our Abbey Halls.” : 
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surprising and 


somewhat 
mysterious person appeared 
briefly, and only once in the 
pages of the Old Testa- 


ment. This person was the 
king of Salem, and priest of the 
Most High God. He flashed like a 
meteor into the life of Abraham, and 
passed out as quickly. Yet, the 
great patriarch of the Jews recog- 
nized in Melchisedech a_ superior 
dignity far surpassing his own, 
though he had received the promises 
of God. For a thousand years or 
more, Melchisedech disappeared. 
Then the Holy Spirit again sum- 
moned up his name, this time to the 
Psalmist as he wrote of the coming 
Messias, and those words which 
every Catholic priest cherishes from 
his ordination day sprang forth: 
“Tu es sacerdos in aeternum secun- 
dum ordinem Melchisedech” (“Thou 
art a priest forever according to the 
order of Melchisedech”—Ps. 109:4). 
Centuries later, the same Holy 
Spirit Who brought Melchisedech 
into the life of Abraham, Who in- 
spired David to prophecy about the 
priesthood of the Messias, now di- 
rected the mind of St. Paul to con- 
nect these two separate texts, and 
pen the beautiful chapters on the 
priesthood of Christ in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. These are the only 
three references to Melchisedech in 
the Bible, and yet the influence of 
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Melchisedech’s hidden and mysteri- 
ous example is profound. 

Who was Melchisedech? Exegetes, 
both Catholic and non-catholic have 
racked their brains attempting an 
answer to that question. Where did 
he come from? Why is there no 
other mention of him in any other of 
the historical books of the Old 
Testament? Why is he mentioned 
at all? All these questions and many 
more must be answered if at aill, 
from two verses in the book of 
Genesis. There is no other ancient 
record that mentions his name. The 
enigmatic words of St. Paul do not 
help to solve the mystery, for what 
human being after Adam and Eve 
can be “without father, without 
mother, without geneology, having 
neither beginning of days nor end 
of life, but likened to the Son of 
God” (Heb. 7:3) continuing a priest 
forever? Did Abraham know of 
Melchisedech’s existence before they 
met? Why did Abraham treat him 
so respectfully and reject the friend- 
ship of the King of Sodom? Why 
was Jesus Christ to be a “priest ac- 
cording to the order and rank of 
Melchisedech”? Melchisedech, if we 
must judge from the available 
records, was not even a member of 
the Chosen Race. Why is the Catho- 
lic Priest called a priest “according 
to the order of Melchisedech’? 
Questions like these have been con- 
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jured up by inquiring minds reading 
about Melchisedech. Perhaps we can 
gain some insight into the answers 
from the background of Melchise- 
dech’s only appearance. 


The Story of Melchisedech 


Shortly after Abraham had been 
called by God to be the father of the 
Chosen People, he and his nephew, 
Lot, were living in the fertile val- 
leys. Both had many sheep, goats 
and lambs which required pasture, 
and the valley could not hold and 
feed them all. Lot parted from 
Abraham, and settled in the land of 
Sodom. Not onlg afterwards, the 
neighboring kingdoms attacked 
Sodom. Not long afterwards, the 
cities and took the inhabitants with 
their possessions into slavery. Lot 
was among those captured. When 
Abraham heard of the disaster from 
an escaped servant, he gathered a 
small army of three hundred and 
eight men, pursued the conquerors, 
and uiace a daring commando raid 
on their camp at night. This sur- 
prise attack caught the enemy un- 
awares, and dispersed their men. 
Abraham thus succeeded in freeing 
Lot and his family. The plentiful 
spoils of battle made Abraham much 
richer as he journeyed back to his 
own country. On this return he met. 


Melchisedech, the king of Salem, 
bringing forth bread and wine, 
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for he was the priest of the 


Most High God, (who) blessed 
him and said: ‘Blessed be 
Abram by the Most High God, 

Who created heaven and earth, 

and blessed be the Most High 

God, by Whose protection the 

enemies are in thy hands.’ And 

Abram) gave (Melchisedech) 

the tithes of all.” (Gen. 14:18- 

20). 

With this the entire story of the 
wonderful appearance of Melchise- 
dech closes. The strangest part of 
the whole story is the very last 
sentence: “And Abram gave Mel- 
chisedech tithes of all.” This be- 
came the common offering to the 
priests and to the temple—a tenth 
part of all possessions. Even at the 
very first meeting of the friend of 
God, Abraham, and Melchisedech, 
Abraham recognized Melchisedech’s 
superior dignity as a priest, and 
honored him as such. This very 
brief appearance on the stage of his- 
tory, and the other two references to 
Melchisedech (Ps. 109:4 and Heb. 
5:7) have given rise to innumerable 
discussions about his person, his 
office, his relation to Christ, and the 
seat of his sovereignty, discussions 
which even now can scarcely be con- 
sidered settled. Back in Patristic 
times, some thought the Holy Ghost 
had become incarnate; Origen and 
Didymus maintained Melchisedech 
was an angel sent by God.1 Others 
said Melchisedech was but another 
name for Henoch, Cham, Chanaan, 
Mesraim or even Job. The ancient 
Jews believed he was Sem, the son 
of Noah. St. Ambrose himself was 
thought to have claimed that Mel- 
chisedech was Christ Himself ap- 
pearing before His time to bless 
Abraham, His ancestor. These 
theories, however, have all been 
abandoned by later commentators. 
Now-a-days Catholic scholars say 
Melchisedech was the king of Jerusa- 
lem, and a priest of the true God, 
appointed for that office somehow by 
God, Himself. 


Perhaps the First “Convert” 


Among the spurious works of St. 
Athanasius there is a “History of 
Melchisedech”. Its story is so ab- 
surd that scarcely anyone pays any 
serious attention to its data. Still, 
there is one remarkable feature of 
the narration. This tells how Mel- 
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chisedech, supposedly the son of 
pagan parents, reasoned to the ex- 
istence of the one, true God. If it 
were true, Melchisedech would be the 
first convert who had used his God- 
given intellect to come to a knowl- 
edge of God. He might well be 
taken as a patron of converts, for 
according to the author of the spuri- 
ous history, he reasoned himself into 
the true faith and to the truth about 
God. And this is the way it hap- 
pened: As Melchisedech walked to 
the pastures to get bullocks for his 
father’s sacrifices, he noticed the 
stars and the moon. He thought of 
the sun, the skies, the hills, the fields 
and the flowers, and he spoke to him- 
self, “If anyone made the heavens 
the earth, the sea, the stars, sacrifice 
should be offered to this creator 
(and not to the many pagan gods). 
The signs of heaven made it very 
clear to me that their maker rests 
above them. He is incorruptible, in- 
visible, immortal and the one God 
who is in heaven and earth: He 
knows the secret thoughts of hearts; 
He clearly is the true God and 
sacrifice should be offered to Him.”? 
Years later the Psalmist would have 
similar thoughts when he would 
write the magnificent canticle “Coeli 
enarrant gloriam Dei” (The heavens 
show forth the glory of God—Ps. 
18). From his thoughts about na- 
ture, Melchisedech was led to God, 
embraced the faith and was called to 
be a priest of the true God. 


The offering of bread and wine 
made by Melchisedech, the priest of 
God, was a true sacrifice.’ Others 
had offered sacrifice to God, but 
Melchisedech was the first to offer 
bread and wine, burning the bread 
on the altar and pouring out the 
wine as a libation to God. The 
whole context of the passage, and 
the whole of ancient Jewish and 
Christian tradition vindicate the true 
sacrifice of Melchisedech against the 
Rationalists of today. But no one 
has yet successfully pointed out why 
Melchisedech offered bread and wine. 
In his day the blood and meat of a 
bullock, a sheep or other animal 
were the usual offerings. Yet Abra- 
ham showed no surprise at these un- 
usual gifts. Melchisedech must have 
been taught by God to anticipate the 
gifts of bread and wine which the 
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Son of God would use later as the 
matter for the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The Jewish historian Josephus men- 
tions that Melchisedech entertained 
the soldiers of Abraham by refresh- 
ing them generously with the neces- 
sities of life.’ Thus Melchisedech 
acknowledged man’s utter depen- 
dence upon God by offering to God 
the main staples of food which all 
men used abundantly at the time. 


Melchisedech’s Blessing and 
Sacrifice 


The theological background of 
Melchisedech’s blessing presents an 
interesting foreshadowing of the 
present day teaching of the necessity 
of Grace for good acts. St. John 
Chrysostom has this comment on the 
blessing of Melchisedech: 


When he (Melchisedech) said 
“Blessed be Abraham by the 
Most High God, who created 
heaven and earth”, he mani- 
fested to us the power of God by 
His creatures. For if God is 
the one who produced heaven 
and earth, there is no plurality 
of gods to be adored by us men. 
For it is written “ who 
have not made heaven and 
earth, will perish” (Jerem. 10: 
11). “And blessed be,” he con- 
tinues, “the Most High God by 
whose protection the enemies 
are in thy hands.” Notice, I 
beseech you, not only how he 
calls Abram just, but how he 
also acknowledges God’s help, 
for without God’s grace, Abram 
would not have been able to 
conquer those who were armed 
so powerfully. “Who conquered 
your enemies,” he says: is 
the one who did all the work; 
He is the one who made the 
weak strong; He is the one who 
made the weak strong; He is 
the one who overthrew armed 
warriors by weaponless men: 
the help which gave them such 
eat strength came from 
im.””6 
Christ, our Lord, was to say later 
on, “Without Me you can do noth- 
ing” (Jn. 15:5), and these words 
were spoken after Christ also had 
offered sacrifice with bread and wine 
changed into His Body and Blood. 
How easily this prayer of Melchise- 
dech fits in with the present prayers 
of the Church. Today, just as did 
Melchisedech, the Church openly 
acknowledges man’s impotence to ac 
complish any good in the super 


_ natural order of himself. He can do 
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nothing worthwhile by his un- 
aided efforts, for if an action 
has no supernatural value, 
what is its lasting worth? On 
the very first Sunday of Ad- 
vent the Church humbly begs 
God’s help “that from the 
threatening dangers of our 
sins we may be rescued by 
Thy protection and saved by 
Thy deliverance.”? And on the 
last Sunday after Pentecost, 
after completing the full cycie 
of the ecclesiastical year, she 
prays God to “convert the 
hearts of all of us to Thyself, 
so that being set free from the 
greed of earthly pleasures, we 
may pass on to the desire of 
heavenly treasures.”® Always 
Melchisedech’s grand admis- 
sion of our utter dependence 
on God pours from the heart 
of each Catholic through the 
lips of the priest. Real victory 
for men lies in the conquest of 
their deadliest enemies, sin and 
passion. Grace gives them the 
strength to conquer these ene- 
mies, and returning from a victori- 
ous battle, they can cry with Mel- 
chisedech, “Blessed be the Most High 
God, by whose protection the ene- 
mies are in my hands.” 


The Figure of Christ 


Melchisedech’s sacrifice and bless- 
ing find their counterpart in the 
modern life of each Catholic. To- 
day’s Catholic can fervently repeat 
the words in the canon of the Mass: 
“Do Thou (O God) deign to regard 
with gracious and kindly attention 
(my sacrifice) ... as Thou didst 
deign to accept ... the sacrifice... 
which Thy chief priest Melchisedech 
offered unto Thee, a holy Sacrifice 
of thanks....”® We can make Mel- 
chisedech’s prayer our own, but Mel- 
chisedech’s chief function seems to 
have been to be “likened to the Son 
of God” (Heb. 7:3), and to fore- 
shadow Christ. St. Paul emphasizes 
this in his letter to the Hebrews 
when he speaks of Jesus: 

a high priest now eternally with 

the priesthood of Melchisedech. 

It was this Melchisedech, King 

of Salem, and priest of the Most 

High God, who met Abraham 

and blessed him on his way 

home after the defeat of the 
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Christ, our Lord, was to say later on, “Without 
Me you can do nothing.” 


kings; and to him Abraham 
gave a tenth of his spoils. Ob- 
serve, in the first place, that 
his name means, the ki of 


mong and further, that he is 
ing of Salem, that is, of ce. 
That is all; no name of father 
or mother, no igree, no date 
of birth or mee 9 there he 
stands, eternally a priest, the 
true figure of the Son of God 
Consider how great a man was 
this, to whom the patriarch 
Abraham himself gave a tenth 
part of his chosen spoil. (Heb. 
6:20-7:4, Knox’s translation) 
St. Cyprian, St. Leo, St. Isidore, St. 
Peter Damian and others of the 
early Church delighted to dwell on 
the likeness between Melchisedech’s 
sacrifice and Christ’s sacrifice. 
Spiritual writers also note the 
striking similarity, but St. Paul does 
not even mention it. Seven different 
reasons are adduced by the Apostle 
to bring out the similarity between 
Christ and Melchisedech, and to 
show the superiority of the Mel- 
chisedechian priesthood over the 
Aaronitic. Among these there is no 
mention of bread and wine. The 
parallel was so obvious that St. Paul 
apparently did not think it worth 
mentioning. Since enough has been 
said above about Melchisedech’s 
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sacrifice, we shall point out the 
other similarities which St. 
Paul mentions. 


St. Paul’s purpose in writing 
to the Christian Jews in Pales- 
tine was to prevent their re- 
lapse into Judaism. To do 
this, he set out to prove that 
the sacrifices and priesthood of 
the Old Law no longer had any 
value for the remission of sin. 
Christ had instituted a New, 
Covenant and had abolished 
the old priesthood founded in 
Aaron. Long ago David had 
prophesied the definite cleav- 
age from the temporary 
Aaronitic priesthood, when he 
sang of God’s sworn oath to 
the Messias, “The Lord hath 
sworn, and He will not repent: 
Thou art a priest forever ac- 
cording to the order of Mel- 
chisedech.” (Ps. 109:4). The 
Jews knew that this psalm re- 
ferred to the Messias, for 
when Christ prophesied His 
death, they could not under- 
stand how He could die if He 
were the Messias. “We have heard 
from the Law that Christ abided for- 
ever. And how canst thou say, ‘The 
Son of Man must be lifted up’?” 
(Jn. 12:34). They could understand 
the symbolic eternity of Melchise- 
dech’s priesthood. In the Scrip- 
tures he had neither predecessor nor 
successor, nor was there any other 
mention of him in the Scriptures ex- 
cept as a priest. All the sons of 
Levi, successors of Aaron in the 
priesthood, kept strict account of 
their geneology, for it was the pride 
of every Jew to be one of the “chil- 
dren of Abraham” (Jn. 8:33). By 
that fact they admitted they had be- 
ginning and end to their office. But 
Melchisedech had neither “father nor 
mother, nor geneology” (Heb. 7:3); 
he was a priest forever, and Christ 
was to succeed to this eternal 
priesthood. Christ undoubtedly pos- 
sessed eternal origin as God, and as 
God He had no mother, but was “in 
the beginning with God” (Jn. 1:2). 
As man, born of the Virgin Mary, 
Jesus Christ had no father. Since 
the ordinary Jewish ancestry was 
traced through the father, Jesus 
equivalently was without geneology. 
“Who shall declare his generation?” 
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Isaias (53:8) had asked, and Paul 
replied, “He is without beginning of 
days, and without the end of life.” 
Jesus Christ, God, is divine. 


King of Justice and Peace 


Thus, in broad outline, Paul 
started the comparison between 
Christ and Melchisedech, showing 
where lay Melchisedech’s real digni- 
ty, i., to be a type and figure of 
Christ..° In rapid succession, this 
ardent apostle pointed out the simi- 
larities between the two persons. 
Then he dwelt long on the priesthood 
of Christ. First of all Melchisedech 
foreshadowed Christ in name, and 
in the meaning of his name. “Mel- 
chisedech” in the Hebrew meant 
“King of Justice.” In this Melchise- 
dech prefigured the reign of the true 
King of Justice, “our just Lord” 
(Jerem 23:6), source of our justice 
and of our sanctity, “who has be- 
come for us God-given wisdom, and 
sanctification, and redemption” (1 
Cor. 1:30). Secondly, Melchisedech 
foreshadowed Christ in office and 
state of life: both were “kings .of 
Salem” which means Peace. Christ’s 
reign of peace was gloriously pro- 
phesied also by Isaias, who called 
the “One who was to come” (Mt. 
11:3), “the Prince of Peace” (Isa. 
9;6). Thirdly, both were alike in 
generation, both without father and 
without mother. Doubtless Melchise- 
dech had mother and father, but the 
inspired Paul does not mention them, 
nor does Moses. This mysterious 
omission pointed to Christ, Who as 
God had no mother, and as man, no 
earthly father. The great priest of 
the Old Testament was like Christ 
also in that he was always a priest— 
at least in written history—and re- 
mained a priest when he disappeared 
from the stage. Christ, too, is 
eternal in the Scriptures, “because 
he, who continues forever, has an 
everlasting priesthood.” (Heb. 7:24). 
Lastly, Melchisedech  prefigured 
Christ in that he blessed and re- 
ceived homage from the Jewish race 
contained in Abraham. Christ, the 
fulfillment of Melchisedech, was the 
ultimate reason why the Jewish 
people were a Chosen People. They 
had been selected by God to preserve 
the revelation about the Messias 
until He came. 

Apropos of Melchisedech fore- 
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shadowing Christ, St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria raises an interesting point. 
He mentions an objection some 
urged against such an explanation 
of Melchisedech’s appearance. They 
based their objection on the fact that 
it was not fitting for any non-Jew to 
have such a high dignity. Melchise- 
dech was a Chanaanite, from a na- 
tion not of Abrahamitic origin. The 





St. Paul started the comparison be- 
tween Christ and Melchisedech. 


distinction of foreshadowing Christ 
should belong only to members of 
the Chosen Race, as Abraham, or 
Joseph, or Moses. St. Cyril answers 
this objection by a lengthy history of 
Cyrus, the pagan son of Cambysis. 
It was Cyrus who forced the free- 
dom of the Israelites from the awful 
Babylonian Captivity. The Lord God 
spoke to Isaias and called Cyrus, 
the pagan, “my anointed Cyrus” 
(Isa. 45:1) even though Cyrus “has 
not known me” (45:4,5). It was 
always clear to the Jews that the 
works of Cyrus were a type of the 
liberation of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God.11 Hence, to St. Cyril, there 
were no grounds for an objection. 
If a pagan could be a figure and type 
of Christ, why should anyone be 
astonished at Melchisedech’s typical 
function. He was “a priest of the 
Most High God,” though not a Jew. 
Other examples could be adduced to 
show the shallowness of the objec- 
tion, but bringing these ‘coals to 
Newcastle’ becomes unnecessary if 
we consider the sevenfold reason of 
St. Paul for saying Jesus Christ was 
a “priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech.” 
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A priest according to the rite of 
Melchisedech 


It must be remembered that all the 
similarities which St. Paul pointed 
out between Christ and Melchisedech 
were directed to proving that the 
Aaronitic priesthood of the Old Law 
had been superseded and was. now 
useless. Melchisedech definitely did 
not come under the Aaronitic suc- 
cession. To point his argument, St. 
Paul appeals to the Messianic pro- 
phecy in Ps. 109:4: “Thou art a 
priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech.” From these words 
St. Paul shows that God had in- 
tended only a temporary duration 
for the Aaronitic priesthood. This 
succession would last only until the 
Messias came. 


And this time there is ratifica- 
tion by oath; none was taken 
when those other priests (Aaron 
and his sons, cf. Exod. 28, Lev. 
8, Num. 1 & 17) were ap- 
pointed, but the new priest 
(Jesus Christ) is appointed 
with an oath, when God says to 
him, “The Lord has sworn an 
irrevocable oath, Thou art a 
priest forever.” (Heb. 7:20-21, 
Knox) 
Christ the priest, had made up the 
deficiencies in the imperfect priest- 
hood of Aaron, for “there could be 
no need for a fresh priest to arise, 
accredited with Melchisedech’s 
priesthood, not with Aaron’s, if the 
Levitical priesthood had brought ful- 
fillment.” (Heb. 7:11, Knox). The 
Melchisedechian priest is necessarily 
superior to Aaron, for he who 
blesses and receives tithes always 
surpasses in dignity the one who is 
blessed and who gives tithes. Aaron 
was blessed by Melchisedech, the 
figure of Christ, and his father, 
Abraham, Aaron.himself paid the 
tithes to Melchisedech. 


A priest is a man called by God 
and appointed to the office of media- 
tor between God and men. This 
office is to be exercised principally 
by sacrifices. Therefore, the office 
of mediator is essential to the idea 
of a priest. It presupposes a com- 
munity of life with men, and at the 
same time, a divine vocation as 4 
necessary condition. And _ sacrifice 
constitutes the chief duty of the 
priest.12 In all these elements Mel- 
chisedech, and much more Christ, 
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Abraham, chosen by God to be the 
down before Melchisedech. 


surpassed Aaron. Christ was the 
“Pontifex” par excellence, for being 
the God-Man, He was the bridge of 
mediation between God and man, 
touching both. Christ’s whole life 
bore witness to His divine vocation. 
His call came directly from God and 
not through the intervention of na- 
tural birth and succession of son to 
father (cf. Ps. 109:3-4). Aaron 
exercised only the priestly office. 
Christ descended from the kingly 
line of Juda and David, with the 
priestly anointing also. Sheep and 
bulls were the offerings of the order 
of Aaron and Levi, but bread and 
wine were the characteristics of the 
rite of Melchisedech. Melchisedech, 
himself not a Hebrew, though a 
worshipper of the true God, blessed 
the whole Hebrew nation; and 
Christ, God and man, brings salva- 
tion to all men, Jew and Gentile 
alike. Therefore, this universality 
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ancestor of the Son of God, bowed 


cannot be confined to the temple as 
Aaron’s sons were. This new sacri- 
fice will be offered “from the rising 
of the sun even to the going down 
... among the Gentiles, and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is 
offered to my name a clean oblation 
...” (Mal. 1:11). No more is God 
satisfied with the “polluted bread ... 
the blind ... the lame ... the sick 
(sacrifices)” (1:7, 8) of the ancient 
priests. And, to conclude the simi- 
larities, Melchisedech’s sacrifice, of- 
fered but once in history, fore- 
shadows Christ’s single sacrifice. 
This, too, is offered but once and is 
sufficient. Aaron’s sacrifices had to 
be offered continually. The gifts had 
to be constantly renewed, for the 
old ones were destroyed. In the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the one sacri- 
fice of Christ is but renewed each 
time “another Christ”, also a priest 
according to the rite of Melchise- 
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dech, takes on the character and per- 
son of Christ, offers bread and wine 
to the Father, and pronounces the 
words of Christ, “This is My Body,” 


“This is My Blood of the New 
Testament”. 
The Catholic Priest and 


Melchisedech 


Christ did not lose his priesthood 
by His death. He continually offers 
Himself in sacrifice to the Father 
in Heaven. In the Church on earth, 
He offers sacrifice through His 
ministers, and will offer it forever, 
ie., until the end of time* There- 
fore, these human ministers carry on 
in the rite which Christ used. They, 
too, must be anointed “according to 
the order of Melchisedech”. Every 
Catholic priest must be, in a sense, 
eternal, as was Melchisedech, for in 
their peculiarly priestly function of 
sacrifice, they bear the character 
and person of Christ. Even as a 
class, the Catholic priest stands 
apart from the rest of the human 
race; he has been “taken from 
among men (and) appointed for men 
in the things pertaining to God” 
(Heb. 5:1). In the Latin rite, 
where celibacy prevails, this is more 


evident. There, the priests are a 
class by themselves. Among them- 
selves, they enjoy a camaraderie 


that few, who are not priests, can 
understand. They do not have to 
know each other’s name or back- 
ground. Father, mother, race and 
geneology mean nothing. It is 
enough for each to know that his 
fellow is a priest according to the 
same order of Melchisedech. Each 
travels a lonely road—with Christ, 
of course—devoid of intimate human 
companionship. Each leaves no 
name, no family to be carried on. 
His work centers around Christ. He 
is called “Father” by many, but is 
father to none; all families share 
him as a member, but he belongs to 
none. The fullness of his office did 
not grow upon him. It came to him 
in its entirety as soon as the bishop 
laid hands upon him. At that mo- 
ment, he did not become another 
priest, but rather “another Christ,” 
or another expression of the same 
High Priest, Jesus Christ. And 
when his brother priests lay his 
body away to await the resurrection, 
the priest is vested in the robes 
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of sacrifice, as if to show that his 


priesthood still carries on for 
eternity. As a priest, he is without 
beginning of days, nor end of life, 
but like Melchisedech, like the Son 
of God, he continues a priest for- 
ever. And as Melchisedech, the 
priest lives his life always only the 
figure, the finger and the lips of 
Christ. He learns constantly from 
his models, just as layfolk can learn 
from Abraham in this meeting of 
priest and the chief representative 
of the Chosen People. 


Clergy and Laity 


I believe it is St. John Chrysostom 
who remarked that in the meeting 
between Melchisedech and Abraham, 
we have the meeting between clergy 
and laity. Abraham, chosen by God 
to be the ancestor of the Son of God, 
bowed down before Melchisedech, 
and laid at Melchisedech’s feet a 
tenth part of all his spoils. De- 
spite the great dignity given to 
Abraham, he still recognized the 
superior dignity of the priesthood. 
It is a necessary distinction all must 
keep in mind: the priest as a man 


1Cf. St. Jerome, Ep. 72( 1— 
Migne, PL 22/676, and H. Lesétre, 
Dictionnaire de la Bible IV (1), s.v. 
“Melchisedéc”—c. 941. 


Ss. J 
Sacrifice of Melchi ech”, 
gical Studies, I (1940), 27-86. In 
this article, Fr. Coleran discusses 
thoroughly the text and context of 
Gen. 14/18-20 in the light of phi- 
lology, syntax, and the history of the 
times, and concludes, “I think it is 
fair to conclude that Jerome did = 
es against any of these, when he 
his translation (with all 
it implies), ‘Erat enim sacerdos Dei 
altissimi.’ ’ a 36. 
That Catholic tradition has always 
held Melchisedech’s offering to have 
been a true sacrifice is evinced by 


may be an uneducated peasant, a 
boor, but as a priest he is invested 
with a dignity which excels that of 
kings, presidents and professors, be- 
cause his dignity is Christ’s. An in- 
cident in the life of one Jesuit mis- 
sionary shows how he kept this dis- 
tinction in mind. A few rough 
soldiers passed some uncomplimen- 
tary remarks about priests as this 
humble father passed. Without a 
second’s hesitation, he turned, 
grabbed the biggest of the group by 
the scruff of the neck, forced the 
burly soldier to his knees and made 
him kiss the hem of his priestly 
cassock, and the crucifix the priest 
wore in his cincture. Then the 
priest himself knelt and kissed the 
soldier’s rough hand. “You may say 
what you will about me, or treat me 
as you will, but I must force you to 
respect the habit I wear, and the 
dignity of Christ’s priest in my un- 
worthy self.” The other soldiers, 
dumbfounded, stammered their 
apologies. The lesson they learned 
that day was the lesson Abraham 
taught the day Melchisedech, the 
priest, blessed him. 


NOTES 


the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
session XXII, chapter 1. 

Cf. Florentinus Ogara, S. J., 
“Christus Rex ‘Sacerdos secundum 
ordinem Melchisedech’”, Verbum 
Domini, XIII (1933), 138ss, 167ss., 
209ss. 

5 Antiquitates Judaicae, I, x, 2 
quoted by H. Lesétre, art. cit., c. 939. 

6 In ~ 9 xiv Gen., Hom. xxxv, 
Migne, 53/328. 

Collect, first Sunday of Advent. 

: Secret, last Sunday after Pente- 
cost. 

®Second prayer after Consecra- 
tion, “Supra quae propitio.” 

10“Type and “Figure” are used 


interchangeably Pa Al but in 
the technical theological sense, i.e. 
an event, person, place or thing 
which not only has absolute exist- 


Conclusion 


From three short references to 
Melchisedech, the priest of the Most 
High God, all these conclusions fol- 
low. Scripture is the Word of God, 
and its meaning can never be ex- 
hausted by man. Naturally, such 
reflections do not come from a mere 
reading, but imply prayerful study 
and meditation. Holy Scripture is 
the true “Book of Life”, the way of 
God. Every Christian should read 
and study the Word of God, but be- 
cause it is the Word of God, man 
cannot understand it fully. He 
needs God’s official interpreter to 
guide him. The teacher can teach 
not only by word, but also by ex- 
ample, as Melchisedech did, for the 


Catholic Church, too, is the continua- 


tion of Melchisedech, the continua- 
tion of Christ. She, too, is “without 
father, without mother, without 
geneology, without beginning of 
days, nor end of life, but likened to 
the Son of God,” she continues for- 
ever teaching, blessing and offering 
sacrifice according to the rite of 
Melchisedech. 


ence, but also by the intention of 
God, foreshadows another event, 
person, od the or thing. This latter 
is - the antitype. Cf. Cotter, 
A. J., Theologia Fundamen- 
a * Westen (1940), Thesis 52. 
Hence the similarity between type 
and anti-type is intended by God. 
In this case, the similarity between 
Melchisedech and Christ is that of 
type and 5 6 and is - Te- 
vealed. Cf. J. McGarry, S. J., 
Paul and the Crucified, New York 
(1939), pp. 188 ff. 

11 Migne, PG 69/79-110. 

12 Cf. P. J. Sisto, C. SS. R., “Exe- 
gesis Ps. 110 (109)”, Verbum Do- 
mini, X (1930), p. 207. 

13 Cf. C. a Lapidé, Commentarium 
in S. Scripturam, Paris: Vives 
(1866) XIX, pp. 411 f. 
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DISGUISE 


Roger Dieckhaus, O.S.B. 


ALVARY is the name for tragedy. But the 

tragedy is not the death of this man sus- 
pended by spike-pierced hands and feet writhing 
in awful agony on the crude gibbet of the cross. 
The tragedy of this scene of the Hill of the Skull 
is the unbelievable case of mistaken identity. The 
tragedy lies in the stupidity of this throng of peo- 
ple blind to the true identity of the one who hangs 
on the middle cross, whose inscription fastened 
above his head ironically heralds “Jesus of Naza- 
reth King of the Jews.” 


In all literature no author has captured a more 
tragic ending for his theme of mistaken identity 
than the author of life who allows his only-begot- 
ten son to be treated like a puppet by his own 
creatures. 

All nature reels dizzily at the sight. The earth 
itself shudders and shakes. Rocks are split asun- 
der. The sun is darkened. The dead, fetid from 
years in their tomb-homes, walk again as if to 
point bony incrim‘nating fingers at the stark mad- 
ness of the murderers. And man alone remains 
unmoved with pity. 

Amidst the din of nature and the eerie cries of 
the newborn dead; above the blood-thirsty cries of 
the crazed mob, the voice of the victim, forlorn and 
forgotten, screams a breathy cry like articulate 
death rattles: “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” 

We wonder. 

Can this be he who could claim for himself 
legions of angels to rescue him even now? Is this 
a king we now see wearing that blood-stained 
thorny crown, the king who assured the weak- 
kneed Pilate “Thou hast said it, I am a king!” 

Are these the hands now pinned to the cross- 
beams by thick six-inch iron spikes — the hands 
which once lay gently upon a weeping mother’s 
lifeless child to recapture for that corpse the 
warmth of life and love? 

Are these the feet now ugly with blood and 
dirt, punctured with ghastly holes—the feet which 
were once bathed with the warm remorseful tears 
of the Magdalene, and which walked upon the 
waters of a stormy lake in defiance of nature? 

Yes, this is he who calmed the wind and tks 
Wwaves...who put devils to flight...who made 
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sweet again the frightful sores of lepers... who 
relieved paralytic bodies of writhing spasms. This 
is the one who changed water into wine...who 
fed five thousand men with a mere handful of bread 
and fish. This is the one who looked down into 
the very eyes of those who before he came along 
were blind to the light of day. 

This is he who now looks down into the very 
hearts of those who before he came along were 
blind to the light of grace. 


Then why does he not answer that daring, 
frightful challenge of the scoffers shaking their 
fists up at him and shouting into his sacred face, 
“If thou art the Son of God, come down from the 
cross...and we will believe!” 


Would not all his followers have thrilled, if he 
had at that moment clothed himself with the majes- 
ty which is rightfully his and with his terrible 
right arm have struck those mocking hearts before 
him and have cast them into the depths of hell! 


We would all experience that same thrill today— 
at this very hour—if the majesty of God would 
visit the earth as the just judge and seize all the 
God-haters in Russia, Hungary, Poland, yes and 
all the unbelievers of America, and cast them into 
that concentration camp where there is everlasting ~ 
weeping and gnashing of teeth behind the iron 
curtain of hell which shall never rise! 

Why, oh why, is he so deaf, dumb and blind 
to the pitiful cries of justice today just as he 
seemed to be on that Calvary hill? 

To the question, “Why did not Christ come down 
from the cross and convince that unbelieving and 
blasphemous murdering mob that he really is the 
God-man,” we can give only one answer: because 
God wants us to believe even though we do not 
see...and that our belief will be so strong that 
we will love him with all our heart and mind and 
strength. 

In spite of all the ugliness of our sins which 
Christ wears like a wretched disguise in his naked- 
ness of Golgotha, he seeks our faith and our love 
freely given. 

God wants us to recognize Christ through his 
disguise of suffering. 


Suppose he would have come down from the 
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“Waves of the Land . 


Anna Dickerman 


RACTICALLY every day an earthquake of 

more or less intensity is registered on the 
fifty-odd seismographs in the United States. The 
land is as restless as the sea, with the exception 
that the slipping and adjustment of rocks, which 
are the main cause of ’quakes, may be one hun- 
dred miles below the surface and recorded only by 
delicate instruments. Recently, the Pacific North- 
west has been violently shaken with some loss of 
life and enormous property damage. The ‘quake 
was classified as a No. 8; the most severe, result- 
ing in total destruction of an area, is No. 12. 
Even a minor ’quake causes shattered windows, 
toppling chimneys, broken water mains, fissures in 
the ground and fire danger. 

Scientists believe that since we are close to a 
period of sunspots at their maximum, an increas- 
ing number of serious ’quakes will take place the 
world over and will continue at least until 1953. 
These cyclonic disturbances on the sun manifest 
also in volcanic eruptions, magnetic storms, high 
winds, outbreaks of obsurce diseases, and phenome- 
na along many lines. 

Some of the sunspots are so large that our earth 
if dropped into one of them would amount to no 


more proportionately, than a stone tossed into a 
lake. During the last century a spot was meas- 
ured that was 108,000 miles broad; and another 
was computed to be 180,000 miles long with an 
area of twenty-four billion square miles. 

The moon’s influence is now thought to be even 
greater than that of the sunspots. A study is 
being conducted to learn if the moon’s position 
with respect to the site of the ‘quake, and its 
nearness to the earth, differing more than 31,000 
miles when it is farthest, might be producing 
factors. 

Earth’s interior has cooled but slightly in the 
two billion years in round figures, of our planet’s 
existence, but as the slowly contracting earth loses 
even a little heat, the great rock foundation is 
affected and is anything but stable. 

Often before a major ‘quake there are weird 
electrical displays; lights in the sky not accounted 
for by meteors and sometimes lights on the ground. 
Great sheets of flame arose from the Arabian Sea 
off the northwest coast of India, during the ’quake 
which shook India, Arabia, and Iran in the early 
winter of 1945. 

Insects, birds and animals are keenly sensitive 





cross; and suppose he would come now in all his 
glory, there would be nothing to hold us back from 
loving him because of his tremendous power and 
overwhelming beauty. Even the murderous Jews, 
and the atheists the world over, would be forced 
to bend their knees and take up once more the 
cries of Palm Sunday, shouting the long-silent 
“Hosannah to the Son of David! Blessed is He 
who cometh in the name of the Lord!” 

But what merit would there be in that? What 
merit is there in forced homage? 

God does not force anyone to come to heaven. 
He invites. He asks. He leads on, shepherd-like; 
but he does not force anyone. He offers the head- 
light of grace to light our way, and the ladder of 
divine assistance to scale the obstacles. But he 
does not force...and never will. He wants us to 
come freely—and freely to follow his only-begotten 
Son even if the road is bloody. And even at the 
risk of losing us! He wants us to love him in- 
tensely on the cross in that bloody disguise as a 
criminal. He wants us to recognize our savior, to 


make no mistake about the true identity of the 
Son of God, even though we hear and we do not 
understand that awful and astonishing cry “My 
God, My God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” 

Under the cross stand two groups of people. 
Some see a criminal, a mere man dying a cruel 
death. These are stone-hearted. They laugh and 
jeer and curse and spit upon him. These are the 
blind who have eyes but see not. These are the 
deaf who have ears but do not hear. These are 
the stupid and foolish of all time—the sinners 
groping for the light, yet seeking to put it out. 

The other group huddles about Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and John, the beloved disciple. These 
see Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God taking away 
the sins of the world. These are the silent. The 
sufferers of all time, the meek and the humble of 
heart. The pure and the child-like. The wise fools 
for Christ’s sake. They see. They know. They love 
Christ because they know who he really is. These 
will never forsake Christ ...and Christ will never 
forsake them. 
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to vibrations which man never feels. Fear may 
not disturb them as much as annoyance. Ants 
have been seen leaving the ground in swarms be- 
fore noticeable movements, and remaining on the 
surface instead of in their subterranean homes 
until the tremors cease. 


Earthquake history goes back more than 3500 
years. The walls of Jericho, one of the wonder 
cities of antiquity and the first to be destroyed 
by the Israelites under Joshua, were leveled pre- 
sumably by an earth shock. Archaeologists in mak- 
ing excavations, found a small house standing close 
to one of the walls, from which fallen bricks had 
covered and preserved a considerable amount of 
food. There were cereals, chiefly oats and barley; 
olives, dates; an onion; a peppercorn; part of a 
loaf of bread; and a bit of unbaked dough in 
which leaven had probably been set so that it 
would rise for the next day’s baking. 


Some earthquakes have been described by sur- 
vivors as terrific blows striking the ground from 
underneath so that the earth seems to rise; the 
tall buildings lift upward, crumble and fall; and 
entire fields and villages are driven through the 
air far from their accustomed places. In the great 
Calabrian ’quake, a peasant and the field in which 
he was working were carried to a distant part of 
the valley. The bodies of men and animals were 
flung to the highest hilltops. This shock came 
without warning. There have been lawsuits follow- 
ing earthquakes to determine the ownership of 
houses and lands. 


The undulatory ’quake with its steady, wave-like 
motion is the one which nauseates the people and 
creates fissures and gorges from which sulphurous 
gasses often escape. The circular ’quake, as its 
name implies, is a twister. Buildings are whirled 
and their positions reversed. 


Earthquakes in the bed of the ocean are common. 
New islands may arise from the depths during the 
Sea’s agitation. Vessels shiver and reel during 
these shocks, cables are sometimes broken, the 
water may turn black as ink and dreadful tidal 
waves roll against the shores. 


Lisbon was destroyed in 1755. The proud capital 
of Portugal was comparable ir those days with 
Paris and London. Its wealth was almost fabulous. 
Slaves performed all menial labor and the people 
were noted for their indolence, extravagance, fri- 
volity, pomp and show. Suddenly an earthquake 
ravaged the city. Possibly forty thousand people 
rushed to the public square, to be safe from falling 
buildings. A few made their way back into the 
hills. Thick clouds of dust rising from the ruins 


made it as dark as night. One of the greatest 
tidal waves ever recorded, swept across the harbor 
and on into flattened Lisbon, inundating the square 
and carrying those who had survived the ‘quake to 
death in the boiling sea.. It was a day of religious 
observance, and the candles in the magnificent 
churches, toppling over, set fire to the altar drap- 
eries and.to the clothing of the dead worshippers. 
The horrified observers in the hills saw the city 
gutted by fire which burned for eight days. Lisbon 
never regained its ‘lost place in the sun.’ This 
earthquake was felt over a larger area than that 
covered by all of Europe. It laid Malaga in ruins 
and twelve thousand Arabs perished in Morocco. 


In 1811, a year of wild storms, when a comet 
with a head 112,000 miles in diameter and a tail 
which fanned out 112 million miles, blazed across 
the skies, almost every part of the United States 
felt earth tremors. In Washington, D.C., they were 
severe enough to make people ill. Throughout the 
South, houses rocked, chimneys and plaster fell, 
and bells rang in church steeples by ‘invisible 
hands.’ Savannah saw flashes of eerie light and 
heard underground roars. Indians in the Middle 
West reported that prairie streams boiled and 
foamed. The Mississippi Valley was so violently 
shaken that numerous fissures appeared up to six 
feet wide and people living in small towns left their 
homes and lived in woods and fields where they 
were free from the menace of falling buildings 
and objects. Cxe cause for readjustment in this 
region is the hundreds of millions of tons of soil 
carried away annually by ‘Ole Man River’. 


San Francisco is to date our country’s chief 
earthquake sufferer. 

The recent ’quakes in the central Philippines, 
lasting for three days, caused a loss to church 
properties alone of three and one-half million 
dollars. 


Great land movements, according to the latest 
views, are sudden only in their known effects. 

They may .develop over a long period of time, 
perhaps many decades. Hepe is held out that the 
consequences of a major ’quake may be greatly 
lessened. If and when it is determined which of 
the heavenly bodies makes it possible, predictions 
may be made in advance so that people can take 
measures for protection. There may also be a new 
earthquake architecture so that buildings in earth- 
quake zones can be constructed to resist force that 
is thrown against them sidewise. 

Mother Earth, however, is restless and Science, 
with all its wisdom can neither prevent nor con- 
trol the waves of the land. 
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She Patience of A Saint! 


Owenita Sanderlin 


F you asked me what one virtue a mother most 
needs, I should say right off, without batting 
an eye, “the patience of a saint.” 

Love is even more important, but love seems to 
come naturally to most mothers. Patience is some- 
thing else again: an acquired virtue. 

For instance: Johnny has just learned how to 
open the refrigerator door, but he has not yet 
learned that if you take a raw egg and drop it 
on the floor, it will crack open and come out all 
gooey. It doesn’t take him long to learn this, 
however. The only trouble now is, he has not 
learned yet that mother does not get as much fun 
out of this egg-dropping as he does. And it will 
be a long time ere he learns the price of eggs! 

So, Mother has to teach him not to open the 
refrigerator door. 

“Click!” goes the door. 

“No, no,” says Mother. “Shut the door.” 

“Bang!” goes the door. 

Five seconds later: 

“Click” goes the door, and Johnny is peering 
again into the fascinating contents of a refrigera- 
tor. If Mother doesn’t arrive in time, he pours 
himself a drink of milk—all over the floor. 

I don’t have to repeat those “clicks” for any 
mother of a two-year-old: you all know how many 
times that door can click. 

So what do we do? 

“No-no,” doesn’t work, no matter how often and 
patiently it is repeated; that is, not for the first 
twenty-five or thirty times. After that I wouldn’t 
know. We can’t keep toddlers fenced in all the 
time. Shall we spank? 

Some say no. Others believe that there are times 
when nothing else works. Still others believe the 
old saw, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” I 
belong to the generally-accepted middle-of-the-road 
school. The more you spank a child, the more 
callous to spanking he becomes, both physically 
and mentally; so I use spankings only very rarely. 
A rare spanking doesn’t need to be very hard 
(parents can deafen children by a “box on the 
ears”), yet it is still effective because the child 
senses the unusual seriousness of his misbehavior. 

But it doesn’t: always work, even then. For in- 
stance, in the affair of the refrigerator door. I 
spanked Johnny’s hand, he gazed at me reproach- 
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fully, and then held up his arms to be “taken” 
and comforted! Now what do you do with a cherub 
like that? (Sometimes I think God must have made 
two-year-olds especially cute as a sort of “protec- 
tive measure” like a porcupine’s prickles or a 
skunk’s sac of perfume!) 

Ultimately, of course, I solved the problem—(or 
was it just that Johnny got tired of opening the 
refrigerator door?) But the best method of “dis- 
cipline” with children, requiring considerable im- 
agination, a sense of humor, ingenuity, and pa- 
tience is the substitution method. To put it simply, 
you substitute something the child can have, or do, 
for something he can’t have, or do. In the case 
of a baby, it is really very easy to distract his 
attention, no matter how stubbornly he may be 
set upon the object he wants. Today Johnny 
climbed the sideboard and discovered a box of 
candy. I rescued him from it, and naturally he 
was disappointed. He yelled. I might have given 
in and let him have a piece, but that would just 
mean I’d have the same problem all over again, 
the next time. Bad training! 

So I tried the good old method of distraction, 
and for a while there it almost drove me to dis- 
traction. I offered a hair-brush, a saucepan full 
of clothespins, an apple, and a cracker before hit- 
ting upon something that appealed to him more 
than that candy. You want to know what it was? 
A small sliver of oleomargerine! 

With older children, of course, such a cure would 
be as bad training as giving in to them in the first 
place. Offer a child of reasoning age too many 
choices, and he’ll never be satisfied. But when 
they get to reasoning age, more can be expected 
of them in the way of obedience. 

It takes patience to teach obedience, but it cer- 
tainly does pay in the long run, the same as teach- 
ing them to pick up clothes, wash their faces, and 
put away their toys. A little extra time taken to 
enforce orders given to a three-year-old will be 
received back with interest when as a six and 
nine-year-old the child unquestioningly obeys in- 
stead of arguing. And arguing with a child is, I 
have found, the worst possible thing a mother can 
do to obtain obedience. The very fact that this is 
an “argument” presupposes the fact that the child 
might win! A mother does not have to explain 
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her reasons for expecting certain behavior of her 
children. Such gentle reasoning may seem like pa- 
tience for a while, but no woman can keep it up 
indefinitely without losing all her patience and 
letting out a loud screech. 

This is what is known as “yelling at’ one’s 
children; I have done it, and it doesn’t sound a bit 
pretty. The only thing that consoles me at all is 
that I have heard of many other mothers who have 
yelled even louder, and more often. 

This is the sort of thing that could drive Job 
himself into a frenzy: 

“Wear your boots, dear.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to wear my boots. The Fee- 
ney’s don’t wear boots.” 

“Well, you do wear boots.” 

“Why do I have to wear boots?” 

“So you won’t get your feet wet in the snow.” 
(Still very patient, not yet realizing how ridicu- 
lous this conversation is becoming.) “You don’t 
want to catch a cold and miss school, do you?” 

“Oh, sure, that’d be good!” 

“Wear your boots!” 

“Why can’t I wear my rubbers instead?” (If it 
had been their rubbers you wanted them to wear, 
they would now be wanting to wear boots.) 

And so on till you inevitably lose all patience. 
In fact, I discovered that the sweeter and more 
patient I was to begin with, and the longer my 
patience endured, the more frenzied was my final 
shriek. 

Much better to say just three words. 

“Wear your boots.” And then maintain a patient 
silence. They can’t argue with that. 

Being patient, we should remember, does not 
mean “patiently arguing”! Just one word—NO— 
can do wonders with a child. Try it alone, without 
any context whatsoever, the next time your child 
asks for something he can’t have. 

But—like the spanking, don’t use it so much 
that it loses its effect. Some mothers have a NO 
habit, or a wishy-washy “we'll see” habit. I try 
to have the YES habit. That is, before saying NO 
to any child’s request, I think, “How much does 
this mean to him? Must I say no?” For instance, 
on a rainy summer day the children want to go 
out and splash in the puddles. From my point of 
view, it means a mess. From theirs, it means a 
lot of fun, and no harm done. As a child, I’d 
have wanted to do it myself. 

So, I say YES! 

If YES is not possible, for instance if they want 
to skate too long on a bitterly cold day and I 
feel that this will endanger their health, I do not 


say NO; instéad, I suggest something else that 
would be fun for them to do. (Their minds are 
so set on the skating that they can’t think up 
anything else themselves.) Frequently it works; 
making cookies, or something like that. Sometimes 
it doesn’t. Then, I just say NO. 

After a few years, it begins to sink in. When 
Mother says “No,” she doesn’t mean “Maybe.” 

But every time I weaken—as I suppose most 
mothers do sometimes, when too tired to think, or 
when tempted to give a child who has been extra 
good “his own way’”—then next time it is much 
harder; I have to convince them all over again 
that I cannot be shaken! 

Patience. Don’t ever misunderstand this virtue 
if you want to be a good mother; and don’t worry 
too much about it if you occasionally lose your 
temper. Patience does not mean smiling meekly 
while your children do as they please. “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.”—God wisely placed it high 
on the list of Commandments. For the child who 
honors his parents obeys them in matters pertain- 
ing to all the other Commandments, and if he 
doesn’t honor his parents, he is very unlikely to 
honor any other law than his own selfish desires. 

It is the mother’s first duty to teach her children 
to worship God and to distinguish right and wrong. 
Many a thief has had a mother who thought she 
was being “patient” when she allowed him to take 
pennies from her purse, or to stay out too late 
nights, in questionable company, over and over 
again without losing her temper. It would have 
been far better, if she simply could not teach him 
any other way, for her to blow up and “whale the 
daylights” out of him! 

But the best of mothers are apt to be cross some- 
times, snapping at their children even when the 
little darlings haven’t done a thing. This is be- 
cause mothers get tired, and don’t feel well at 
times. Good as the excuse may be, though, we 
should all try not to be “crosspatches.” We are 
expected to have “the patience of a saint,” and I 
know several way of attaining it. First of all: 
prayer. If I kneel down when I feel cross, to pray, 
of course I stop feeling cross. You just can’t 
speak crossly to the Blessed Virgin, or Our Lord 
Himself. Another help is confession, and a “new 
start,” with the resolution to try harder and to 
stay as long as possible in a state of grace. A 
third way is to make sure that you are not worn 
out by trying to do too much, however worthy. 
Trying to keep the house too clean and neat, or 
joining too many clubs, can make a poor mother; 
so can expecting our very human little ones to be 
as good as the angels in Heaven! 
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The Kolping Society 
of the United States 


ANNE TANSEY 


HE EAGLE holds himself proud and haughty 

atop the thirty-foot pole in the picnic grove 
of the Kolping Society. His wings are outspread 
and in one talon he holds a scepter and in the 
other an apple. The bird is made of hardwood and 
carved to perfection by members of the society. 

The day the eagle flies is a gala one and a very 
important one for the fun-loving Germans who 
try to emulate the teachings of Father Adolf Kol- 
ping in their daily lives. There is a picnic at which 
old friends gather, at which families are reunited, 
at which children romp and play and the contents 
of huge baskets disappear as if by magic. 

The most important event of the day however 
is the bringing down of the eagle. The man who 
brings him down is crowned “Schutzenkonig” for 
the year. It is always nice to be a king and all 
day aspirants for the regal office are busy shooting 
at the target with .22 caliber pellets. 

There are prizes for shooting off various parts 
of the bird but it is the man who brings down the 
very last vestige of the target who is crowned 
king, handed a scepter and Fifty Dollars for the 
royal treasury. 

Picnics, dancing, card parties and shooting down 
wooden eagles off thirty-foot pipes are not exactly 
what the founder of the Kolping Society envis- 
ioied when he founded the organization in Cologne, 
Germany in the year 1849, but it can be presumed 
from his writings and ideals that he would like 
them inasmuch as the members are also living 
according to the ideals which he promoted so 
vigorously. 

Father Kolping would surely like the fine, clean 
homes of the Society, homes which provide sleeping 
quarters and wholesome meals for unmarried and 
unemployed members; recreation facilities for all 
members, married and single, halls for meetings 
and discussions, modern library and work shops. 
Some even contain their own tiny chapel. 

There is a Kolping Society in each of sixteen 
cities in the United States, including Chicago which 
is national headquarters of the Central-Verband; 
New York, Cincinnati, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
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Brooklyn, Los Angeles, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Rochester, Newark, Patterson, St. Paul, 
Baltimore and Cleveland. 

Total membership is a little less than a thousand 
at the present time. This is partly due to the drastic 
curtailment of immigration during recent years, 
and partly due to the very specialized principles on 
which the organization is founded. 

In Detroit newspaper accounts of the interesting 
features of a regular German Schutzenfest with 
its king and queen and grand parade, aroused en- 
thusiastic admirers with the result that member- 
ship increased because of the popularity of the 
rifle club. However many of these new members 
refused to accept the true ideals of the society. 
They failed ‘to realize that recreation was only one 
phase of the organization and not a reason for its 
being. They refused to accept the whole program 
of the Kolping Society which is a Catholic Action 
Group in the fullest sense of the word. 

It was necessary to dismiss all such new mem- 
bers. Even in his time Father Kolping laid greater 
stress by far on the quality rather than the num- 
bers of the society. A dozen zealous men with 
zeal, enthusiasm, spirit of sacrifice and leadership 
are much to be preferred to several hundred aver- 
age members, he maintained. 


The Kolping Society provides an all around pro- 
gram for Catholic Action. Their pledge of loyalty 
is a key to their ideals: 


“A charge I have to keep, 
A God to glorify, 

A never-dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky.” 

The name of the Society is derived from that 
of its founder, a German priest named Adolf 
Kolping, the youngest of thirteen children, who 
was born in the village of Kerpen near Cologne, 
on December 8, 1813. Because of the poverty of 
his parents, young Adolf was unable to secure the 
higher education for which he yearned. After fin- 
ishing elementary school he was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. In 1829 he passed from the rank of 
apprentice to that of journeyman. 
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In those days in Germany it was the custom 
for craftsmen to travel from place to place work- 
ing under different master craftsmen in order to 
acquire professional proficiency and experience. 

Evidently such training was needed as Father 
Kolping relates in his writings, that he once made 
a pair of boots for his father which after being 
put on could not be taken off again. After he 
learned his craft Adolf settled in Cologne to prac- 
tice his trade. He had found it very disagreeable 
traveling about Germany as a journeyman. He 
could only afford to live in the lowest of places, 
in dirty rooms, to eat in unclean and unsanitary 
cafes. 

He hoped to find conditions more congenial in 
Cologne -but again he was bitterly disappointed. 
His fellow journeymen were rude and sordid ruf- 
fians with whom he could not associate. Their 
pleasure seeking was sinful. He shunned their 
companionship and was therefore very lonely. He 
read a great deal to pass away his spare time and 
gave a great deal of thought to social questions. 

It finally dawned on Adolf Kolping that he 
wanted to be a priest. He was 22 and had a very 
scanty education. He returned home to his parents 
and the parish priest schooled him in Latin and 
other necessary subjects until he was able to enter 
the gymnasium in Cologne. There he studied hard 
completing five years work in three. It was a 
grinding battle against poverty all the way. His 
health broke under the strain and the lack of 
proper nourishment. He contracted tuberculosis 
but he would not give up the struggle for the 
priesthood. He was ordained on April 13, 1845 in 
the Franciscan Church in Cologne. His parents 
died before he said his first Mass in his parish 
church. He then went on to Eberfeld, a large in- 
dustrial center where he hoped to do social work. 

A year before Father Kolping arrived in Eber- 
feld however two carpenter journeymen had con- 
ceived the idea of starting a sodality of their own 
for working men. They held meetings in a school- 
room, sang hymns and held processions. When 
Father Kolping arrived he approved heartily of the 
sodality and of the institution which was drafted 
to found a society with definite social aims, to be 
composed solely of working men under the spiritual 
guidance of the clergy. It was the first of its 
kind in Germany. 

By 1846 there were sixty members with Father 
Kolping acting as spiritual director. He instructed 
them, encouraged them and formed a choir. He 
also worked out the social character of the or- 
ganization, which emphasized that the general vo- 
cation of every journeyman was to become a faith- 


ful Christian, an efficient worker, an able business- 
man and an ideal father. The society was to unite 
all members as brothers under the Fathethood of 
God. 

In those days as in these working men were 
faced with the wily machinations of Communism. 
The philosophy of Engels had taken root on fertile 
soil. Father Kolping tried to immunize his jour- 
neymen against the revolutionary tendencies of the 
time. When the 1848 Revolution swept over Ger- 
many the “Kolpings” resisted the rebellious faction 
and assisted the clergy in the defense of religion 
and social order. 


Father Kolping could see that Eberfeld was only 
a beginning. What he had done there could: be 
done in every large city in Germany. He began 
to envision a nationwide organization. He issued 
a pamphlet with the motto: “Active love heals all 
wounds, mere words only increase the pain.” 


In 1849 Father Kolping was offered a place at 
the Cathedral of Cologne, which paid very poorly 
but it gave him ample time to devote himself to 
the Society, so that, “I can help my brothers avoid 
the difficulties and dangers which I once encoun- 
tered.” 

The first meeting in Cologne was held in a 
poorly lighted school room with seven journeymen 
sitting on hard benches to form the nucleus of a 
Society which was to expand around the world. 
Cologne has remained the cradle of the internation- 
al organization. With every successive meeting 
new members joined the group and within a few 
months membership numbered 300. 

Leading businessmen began to make financial 
contributions. Professional men devoted many of 
their evenings educating the youths. They were 
offered courses in reading, writing and mechanical 
drawing, instructed in religion and given recrea- 
tion. They formed choirs and bands and gave 
concerts. 


New chapters were formed in other cities and 
everywhere the Society acquired a home so that 
traveling members were assured of clean living 
quarters and healthful surroundings. Within a few 
years Father Kolping’s dream of a nationwide or- 
ganization for journeymen under Catholic auspices 
became a reality. By 1929 the Society had spread 
to Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Italy, South 
America and the United States. 

At first it was doubted that the Society could 
be transplanted to the United States as conditions 
between the two countries were vastly different. 
However immigrant boys who had been Kolpings 
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in Germany formed chapters in St. Louis, Missouri, 
Quincy, Illinois and Racine, Wisconsin but they 
were none too successful. 

The oldest. Kolping Society of those now in ex- 
istence was started in Chicago in 1872 by two 
German Kolping sons, Herman Seibt, a copper- 
smith and James Ucker, a skillful machinist. Other 
German immigrants became interested and joined. 
Rev. Gerhard Pilz, O.S.B., because the first “Prae- 
ses.” Every chapter has its own priest-advisor who 
is known as the “Praeses.” Within two years the 
first Kolping house was acquired and dedicated. 
It became an important center for German Catho- 
lics in the Windy City. 

The second Kolping Society that still exists today 
was founded in New York in 1888. Theobald 
Dengler, a German immigrant and former Kolping 
member, and American-born Charles Loerwald 
whose father had been a Cologne Kolping, decided 
to form a chapter of the Society to rescue the 
many young German Catholic immigrants who 
were going astray in the New World and who were 
losing their faith. 

They secured the assistance of Rev. Adam Ton- 
ner who had been a tailor before he studied for 
the priesthood. The Society prospered and soon a 
home was acquired for $32,000 and was renovated 
by the members who were locksmiths, plumbers, 
carpenters, tailors and painters. In 1914 a larger 
home was built. The New York branch leads all 
others in membership. 

A third Chapter was formed in Brooklyn and a 
fourth in Cincinnati in October 1924 at St. Francis 
School Hall with an initial membership of 46 young 
men under the spiritual direction of Rev. Maurice 
Ripperger, O.F.M. The present director is Father 
Severin Lamping. The Cincinnati Society has 
maintained its vitality through the years with the 
help of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. The present mem- 
bership is not as large but the morale is very 
high and the Society is planning a great Silver 
Jubilee Anniversary in October 1949. 

In June 1923 the First National Convention (Kol- 
pingstag) was held in New York and a resolution 
was adopted to found a Central-Verband. “The 
Kolping Society of America” was born with Rev. 
Jos. Smith elected as Central Praeses. 

The Kolping Society in line with its social action 
program is interested in inspiring young Ameri- 
cans with the Kolping ideals. They have formed 
groups resembling Boy Scouts. These prospective 
members are given access to the Kolping houses 
for recreation, education and handicrafts. : 

The Kolping idea emphasizes the dignity of 
labor, refutes totalitarianism in all its facets, pro- 
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motes a strong family spirit, a high sense of 
spirituality and a love for handicrafts. Each mem- 
ber perfects himself in the crafts and arts he 
learned in Germany. In Cincinnati seven or eight 
years ago the Kolpings held an exhibition of their 
art work. Cabinetmakers* displayed tables and 
chairs, woodcarvers their pictures and escutcheons. 
Metalworkers produced lamps and smoking stands. 
Bakers came forth with fancy cakes. In addition 
to these things the Cincinnati Kolpings have e- 
quipped a Ratskeller in their home at 1523 Re- 
public St. and without any outside help built a 
spacious lodge at Kolping Grove, a band stand, a 
dance floor, a bowling alley, a shooting gallery, a 
water cistern and a merry-go-round for the chil- 
dren. All the Societies promote art work. An altar 
at Fordham University was designed and built by 
ten New York “Kolpings.” 

Every Kolping house contains a library of from 
500 to more than. 1000 books. There are educa- 
tional programs and vocational training. There 
are discussions of all public questions at the meet- 
ings and lectures given. Certain religious prac- 
tices are followed. Members are expected to attend 
to their religious duties, and to profess their faith 
courageously. The traditional quarterly general 
Communion still prevails in most branches and 
regular retreats are held. 

In short, according to its Constitution the Kol- 
ping Society of the United States aims to, “Trans- 
form toil into joy by imparting a clear understand- 
ing of mutual inter-relations in economic life... 
by means of a systematic instruction in the crafts; 
it strives thus also to improve the economic status 
of the crafts and the position of the individual 
workman by means of special training.... The 
systematic technical training offered by the Kolping 
Society is a most effective way to prevent the 
penetration of anarchism into the workshop or the 
plant. It imparts an insight into the importance 
of organic growth by introducing the young work- 
ers step by step into the technical knowledge of 
their vocations.” 

Thus> one hundred years ago a young priest, 
remembering his own problems and difficulties 
founded a Society for the protection of the young 
workingman. Today after the passage of a century 
his program is still demonstrating its usefulness in 
helping immigrant German workingmen to under- 
stand the complex problems of American life, to 
safeguard their religious heritage, to become more 
skillful workers, good citizens and ideal Catholic 
husbands and fathers. They work and pray and 
play and by that simple combination have found 
fuller and happier lives. 
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MIND YOUR MANNERS! 


Is the Teaching of “Manners” 
to Our Children Expendable ? 


BILLEE ECKERT MARTIN 


HROUGH the open window comes the high- 

pitched, rising inflected call of a neighbor. 
“WilllEEE!” Although the call is certainly loud 
enough to be heard for quite some distance, it 
dawns upon me that my neighbor has been calling 
her young son for quite some time. I am a bit 
surprised, then, on glancing out of my window, to 
see young Master Willie playing with a group of 
boys, not only within hearing distance, but directly 
in front of his own house. 


Finally the throat weary mother adds further 
identification to her call: “Willie JONES! she 
shrills, in exasperation. 


Apparently recognizing the point beyond which 
further ignoring of the summons is imprudent, 
Willie looks toward the window from which his 
mother is calling, and shouts, impatiently, impu- 
dently, rudely, “AW, whatdaya WANT?” 


In tones that suggest gritted teeth, Mrs. Jones 
amplifies. “I want you to answer me when I call 
you. And I want you to come in here this very 
minute.” 


Defiantly, Willie places his grubby fists on his 
hips and yells back at his mother, “Well, WHAT 
do you WANT? Can’t you tell me, huh, can’t you 
tell me? Why do you have to keep hollering at 
me? Can’t you see I’m playing?” 


The verbal duel goes on for quite some time, the 
mother working herself up to a state of near hys- 
teria before Willie reluctantly makes his way in- 
side, muttering sullenly, “Aw, NUTS!” 


Prompted by the incident, so common these days, 
my tind wanders back to a much less parentally 
indulgent generation, when I was Willie’s age. I 
try briefly to visualize myself defying my own 
mother’s call, as Willie has, and an involuntary 
shudder goes through me at the mere image of 
what would have happened at my first lack of cour- 
teous response to my mother’s summons. There 
would have been no second call, I can assure you 
of that. There would have been action, immediate, 
determined, punishing action. 


For I was brought up in a day when the stern 
admonition “Mind your manners!” was all that was 
needed to bring an average child into line. Why? 
Because “manners,” and all that they implied, were 
inculeated into the behavior pattern of every well 
brought up child from the very earliest age at 
which the child was capable of understanding such 
things, and, with a little nurturing, that under- 
standing can exist at a very early age, believe me! 


Seemingly, the teaching of good manners to 
children is today considered generally expendable. 
Times change, we are told. Such ideas have “gone 
out of style.” Why should they? Can precepts of 
right and wrong, can values of human conduct 
change with the times? I don’t think they can, 
and you don’t either, do you? 


The dictionary defines manners as polite be- 
havior; deportment. But the parents of that day 
had a broader definition than that in mind as they 
taught their children the litany of the courtesies. 
“Say YES MA’AM and NO MA’AM, YES SIR and 
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NO SIR, not YES or NO, or YEAH, or HUH UH.” 
Say PLEASE, when you ask for a favor, THANK 
YOU, when a favor is bestowed.” “Remember al- 
ways to say EXCUSE ME, or PARDON ME, when 
any slight need is indicated.” “Don’t interrupt 
others when they are speaking.” “Never, never 
‘answer back’ to an elder.” “Sit still; don’t fidget.” 
“Stand erect; don’t slouch.” “Volunteer assistance 
when you can give it; don’t wait to be asked.” 
“Don’t be greedy; don’t be selfish.” “Be polite.” 
“Be considerate.” “Mind your Manners!” 


How the kind, but authoritative warnings come 
back to my mind! Come back? No,—they have 
never left it at all. For good manners, taught to 
a child, have a positive way of becoming an in- 
grained part of the character of the person that 
child will one day be. One who has all his life been 
well mannered is no more likely suddenly to shed 
his teachings than one who has never practised 
courteous conduct is apt suddenly to adopt it. 
That’s why those “old-fashioned” parents were 
wise when they made the teaching of good manners 
an important facet in the training of their chil- 
dren. 


What did they accomplish with their yes ma’am’s 
and no ma’am’s, their please’s, and their thank 
you’s? They taught their children the outward 
graces of courteous deportment, yes, but they 
taught them too, many things that went much 
deeper. They taught them respect for others, which 
is one of the fundamental laws of all government. 
And they did not stop short with the mere teach- 
ing—they backed up their teaching with the rea- 
sons for it. Somehow they made their children 
comprehend that respect was each person’s entitled 
dignity, and that, moreover, courtesy was a grace 
that all had the right to expect. They taught their 
children politeness, yes, and graciousness; consid- 
eration for the rights of others; deference; disci- 
pline; and humility, which is a good quality for 
anyone to possess. They taught them to be sub- 
missive to higher authority, and to be subordinate, 
which is a lesson one needs for good citizenship; 
they taught them to be appreciative for what they 
received, a but too transient lesson in most our 
minds today. Grace and poise, neatness, unselfish- 
ness, sympathy, and plain, ordinary kindness— 
these were but a few of the qualities underlying 
the outward niceties of deportment which parents 
once sought to impart to their children. 


Have these qualities all gone by the board? Are 
they now expendable? Is there no longer any need 
for men to hold each other in respect, no call for 
us to be courteous to one another, to be kind, to 


be thoughtful of the feelings and welfare of each 
other? Are rudeness, arrogance, presumption, in- 
solence, impudence, disrespect, assertiveness and 
lack of consideration for others then to be the 
order of the new day, the day when the children 
now being brought up by parents who consider the 
teaching of good manners “old-fashioned” assume 
adulthood? 


It is an altogether offensive thing to observe a 
rude, disrespectful child. And yet, the blame rests 
certainly not on the child, but on those charged 
with the rearing of that child. Children learn in 
two ways, by imitaticn, and by being taught. Lack- 
ing both good example and teaching in good man- 
ners, the child will learn none. Score that, then, 
against the parents. 


I believe I learned only when I entered school 
that the words YES and NO could be used inde- 
pendent of the words MA’AM, or SIR. The re- 
minder “Watch your manners,” embroidered the 
entire pattern of my early life. Nor was the vigil 
over my deportment relaxed when I was turned 
over to schools for further training. 


I recall well an incident that occurred when I 
was nearly sixteen. We had guests to dinner. Po- 
lite conversation was in exchange between my par- 
ents and the company. I gave my attention to 
eating my food, as I had been trained to do. I 
listened, though—oh, yes, I listened, and thereby 
came my disaster. I became quite interested in 
the story my mother was relating. Only, it seemed 
to me that at one point she did not get things at 
all straight, so, resting my fork, I cut right into 
her speech with what seemed, even to my own 
ears, a very loud “No, that’s not the way it hap- 
pened at all.” 


All conversation suspended at once. There was 
a complete hush at the table. My mother looked 
at me and said in a shocked voice, “Please!” 


Some imp of perversity possessed me that day, 
surely, for I lowered my head and humbled, “Well, 
it isn’t. If you want to tell it, why don’t you tell 
it right?” 

Now four pair of eyes were focused on me with 
varied expressions. The eyes of the male guest 
looked embarrassed and faintly annoyed. The eyes 
of his wife expressed complete disapproval. My 
father’s eyes looked so sad and pained that I 
glanced quickly away to my mother’s face. What I 
saw there seemed to me as damning a conviction 
of my own wrong as I shall ever see in my life. 
She just looked at me, with that look, for what 
seemed like a long time, and then, pressing her 
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lips grimly together she said, quietly, “Do you 
wish to finish your meal?” 

Suddenly I was aghast of my own breach of the 
deportment rules of our house. I choked, “Yes, 
ma’am, I’m sorry. Excuse me, please.” 

Mother said only, “Well, I should think so,” and 
I miserably ate the rest of a dinner that had turned 
tasteless to me. 

Sounds corny, doesn’t it? Yes, I know. But it 
did happen, and it wasn’t at all corny when it 
happened. It was quite serious, and made a lasting 
impression on my mind. And not, as you might 
imagine, the impression that my parents were un- 
duly harsh, or unjust. No—you see I knew I was 
wrong, because I had been taught that children 
did not interrupt the conversation of their elders 
at the table, and most certainly, they did not ever 
contradict them. Those were the rules, and I knew 
I was wrong when I broke them. I knew that 
others held me to those standards, for they were 
the general standards of the day, and I knew that 
I had shamed my parents by my display of bad 
manners. I felt quite keenly that I had discredited 
them. And, because I loved them a very great 
deal, this grieved me. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother....” They 
didn’t read so many books on the psychology of 
child training, but they were quite subtle, and 
quite effective, in their teaching, for all that.... 

I listen with amused tolerance to the theory that 
such things as “pounding manners into a child will 
rob him of his individuality.” Johnny must be 
allowed to give free expression to his personality. 
Otherwise, it seems, he will grow up to be a rubber 
stamp sort of a person. But I don’t hold much 
brief with that theory. Because you see, to a 
large extent, conformity is important. It is essen- 
tial to compatibility with our fellow men, to proper 
adjustment to life. Certain niceties of deportment, 
certain consideratenesses and unselfish values are 
needful in the composition of any happy, well-bal- 
anced life. These things must be taught, must be 
instilled into a person from childhood on. That 
is the good task of the parents. 

But Johnny’s personality—well, the word is mis- 
construed. You can not create a personality. You 


can, perhaps, mold it, but not make it. Personality, 
or character, is that intangible combination of 
temperament traits with which we are all born, 
and which distinguishes each of us from all others. 
And if Johnny’s personality is of such flimsy stuff 
that the instilling of a code of good manners is 
going to squash it, it isn’t going to hold up too 
well under some of the lessons that life will teach 
Johnny in a less gentle manner later on. 


Aside from all these deeper considerations there 
remains the incontestable fact that good manners, 
whether evinced by a child of an adult, do so much 
to add to the pleasantness and harmony of exist- 
ence. They soften the sharp angles, they smooth 
the rough path, they tone down the harshness of 
living. Good manners are indeed the small coin 
of good conduct. 


Great and wise minds of all times have recog- 
nized the intrinsic value of good manners. Edmund 
Burke, 18th century English orator and statesman, 
wrote, “Manners are of more importance than laws. 
Upon them, in great measure, the laws depend. 
The law can touch us here and there, now and 
then. Manners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or 
purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine, by a 
constant, steady, uniform, insensible operation, 
like that of the air we breathe in. They give their 
whole color and form to our lives. According to 
their quality, they aid morals, they supply them, 
or they totally destroy them.” 


Some half century later Sydney Smith wrote, 
“Manners are the shadows of virtues, the momen- 
tary display of those qualities which our fellow 
creatures love and respect.” 

Our own great American educator, Horace Mann, 
wrote this:—‘‘Manners easily and rapidly mature 
into morals.” 


Perhaps my parents and others of their day 
never actually read these quotations, or any like 
them. And yet, perhaps they had just such 
thoughts in mind when they shepherded us along 
childhood’s way with the old-fashioned admonition, 
“Mind your manners!” 

Do you think the teaching of “manners” to our 
children is expendable? 
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Dedication of St. Joseph Shrine 


If the late Robert Ripley who be- 
came famous by proving that fact 
is stranger than fiction would have 
come to St. Meinrad May 29 he 
would have added one more un- 
believable fact to his catalog of hu- 
man wonders. For, on the site near 
the “Rocky Mountains” along the 
Anderson creek there sprang into 
existence a beautiful shrine of St. 
Joseph; in less than three weeks a 
bulldozer dug out two terraces on 
the hill-side, a crew of stone-masons, 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


monks and workmen from the town 
of St. Meinrad erected an imposing 
sand-stone apse, the one-lane mud 
road hunched its shoulders ten feet, 
and stretched to become a two-lane 
highway wearing a new coat of 
crushed stone. Grass and myrtle 


were sodded over the raw gashed. 


hill-side, sand-stone steps appeared; 
the last truck-load ground to a stop, 
and sweating workmen hoisted the 
1400 pounds of oaken virility and 
beauty that was the statue of St. 
Joseph to its pedestal in the shrine. 
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But that was not all. Sunday morn- 
ing, May 29, despite the weather 
forecast of rain for the Ohio Valley, 
the sun bathed the Anderson valley 
and vicinity in golden heat. At 9:30 
A.M. a procession almost a mile long 
moved down the road from the abbey 
and across the valley—a mottled 
caravan of black and white blending 
with the multi-colors of the laity— 
to pay tribute to St. Joseph. 


As the procession moved along a 
sound truck carried the story of St. 
Joseph to the pilgrims, and after- 
wards monastic cantors took up the 
responsory of St. Joseph, ‘Quicum- 
que sanus vivere,’ the monks and 
students answering with the refrain, 
the meaning of which holds so much 
comfort for the faithful client of 
St. Joseph: 


Whoe’er would lead a holy life 
Whoe’er in joy would die, 

Let him St. Joseph’s aid implore, 
And on his help rely. 


After the blessing of the site, the 
shrine and the statue of St. Joseph 
by Father Abbot, the celebration 
moved to a climax with the singing 
of a Pontifical Mass. The field altar 
was constructed on the edge of the 
top terrace of the shrine in such 4 
manner that the Mass was celebrated 
by Father Abbot facing the monks, 
seminarians and laity, gathered on 
the roadway beneath the shrine. In 
his sermon Abbot Ignatius declared 
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that the world needs St. Joseph, for 
St. Joseph the foster-father of 
Christ, represents the common man, 
the hidden and unknown “little 
people” who stand in the background 
of world news and events. “For 
each of the few outstanding char- 
acters, heroic in stature, there are 
millions of needy, famishing, hungry 
persons, longing to do something 
worthwhile, longing to be somebody; 
to all these little men and women we 
say today: “Go to Joseph.” Who 
was more hidden, more lowly, more 
ignored, more unknown than this 
simple carpenter? Yet, God en- 
trusted His Christ to him. To us 
little folk.too, God will entrust His 
Christ in some measure. St. Joseph 
will teach us how to make the most 
of our privilege of contact with 
Christ.” About three thousand took 
part in the procession and were 
present at the Pontifical Mass. 


Summer Appointments 


Among the Fathers of the monas- 
tery there is always a great deal of 
conjecture about summer appoint- 
ments as the school year draws near 
its close. This year the conjectures 
became knowledge on May 25. when 
Father Abbot posted the appoint- 
ments on the abbey bulletin board. 
Father Anselm, rector of the major 
seminary is to conduct a course in 
religion to the Sisters at Tipton, 
Indiana, from July 4—August 4. 
Father Gilbert is to give a liturgical 
retreat in New York at Tarrytown- 
on-the-Hudson, Marymount College 
June 10-12, to substitute for Fr. 
Winterhalter in Terre Haute, Ind. 
June 19-July 9, and to help out for 
two or three Sundays during July 
and August at Paducah, Ky; Father 
Conrad will teach in the Ferdinand 
Convent Summer School, June 20- 
July 31, conduct a five-day Scripture 
Course in St. Louis, Mo., August 1-6, 
and give the St. Meinrad’s Laymen’s 
retreat August 26-28; Father Eber- 
hard will give a retreat to the Bene- 
dictine Sisters at Cullman, Alabama 
June 5-12, and help out at Owens- 
boro, Ky., St. Paul’s June 20-July 7; 
Germantown, Ill. August 3-Septem- 
ber 2; Father Norbert will conduct 
two retreats to the Benedictine Sis- 
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ters at St. Mary’s, Pennsylvania, 
June 19-29; Father Bernardine is to 
give a retreat to the Benedictine 
Nuns at Nauvoo, Ill, June 15-23; 
and do parish work at Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Indianapolis during July- 
August; Fr. Prior William is to give 
the second retreat to the Benedictine 
Nuns at Nauvoo, Ill., August 8-15; 
Father Adelbert will give a retreat 
to the Benedictine Nuns at Coving- 
ton, Ky., June 9-18, to attend the 
University of Laval, Quebec, Cana- 
da, June 28-August 8, to read a 
paper at the Meeting of the Bene- 
dictine Academy, St. Joseph’s, Louis- 
iana, August 15, and conduct d 
priests’ retreat at Rockhill, S.C., 
September 1; Fr. Clement goes to 
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Hutchison, Kansas, St. Elizabeth’s 
hospital June 17-July 15. Father 
Lucien will lecture to Benedictine 
Sisters at Covington, Ky., August 
11-18, and to the Benedictine Nuns 
at Erie, Pa., June 23-28, and Tipton, 
Ind., July 4-27; Fr. Meinrad will 
conduct a retreat for the Benedictine 
Sisters at Erie, Penn., June 17-23; 
Fr. Raban will lecture on the Divine 
Office at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, June 
27-July 30; Fr. Walter will conduct 
two retreats for Benedictine Sisters 
at Yankton, S. D., June 7-22, arid 
to the hospital sisters at Pierre, 
S. D., June 25-July 1, teach a six 
weeks’ course in theology at Sacred 
Heart Convent, Yankton, S. D., July 
5-Aug. 20, and attend the Secular 
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Oblates’ Directors’ Convention at 
Collegeville, Minn., Aug. 23-27; Fa- 
ther Edmund will do parish work at 
Blessed Sacrament Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C., June 12-Aug. 7; Fr. 
Patrick to do parish work at Madi- 
son, Ind., June 11-July 5, and at St. 
Thomas Church, Bardstown, Ky., 
July 15-August 31; Father Gerard 
to Assumption Cathedral, Evans- 
ville, Ind., June 18-Sept. 1; Fr. 
Jerome to Little Flower Parish, 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 12-August 
15; Father Albert is to go to Kam- 
merer, Wyoming, June 19-Sept. 4; 
Fr. Herman, rector of the minor 
seminary to Terre Haute, Ind., St. 
Patrick’s Church July 1-Aug. 15; Fr. 
Aemilian to Springfield, Ky., July 
24-August 24; Fr. Jude to assist at 
St. Catherine’s Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., June 19-July 9, and at Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., July 15-August 16; Fr. 
Brendan will help at Little Flower 
Church, Louisville, Ky., June 20-July 
4, and at the same place again July 
18-August 20; Fr. Michael will serve 
as Navy Chaplain at Quantico, Vir- 
ginia, June 18-September 1; Fathers 
Marion, Bartholomew, Christopher, 
Kenneth, Adrian, and Fabian will 


attend summer courses at the Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C.; 
Fathers Eric and Richard will at- 
tend Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa; 
Fathers Basil and Ralph will con- 
tinue studies at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity; Father Bonaventure is to 
attend summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh June 15-Sept. 
4; Fr. Donald will continue his 
studies at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, June 27-August 5. 


Gray Nuns Mark Diamond Jubilee 


The Gray Nuns who serve our 
Indian Mission at St. Michael, North 
Dakota marked the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of their coming to the 


Dakota Mission from Montreal, 
Canada. The celebration was high- 
lighted by the arrival at St. 
Michael’s of Archbishop Joseph 


Charbonneau, Metropolitan of the 
archdiocese of Montreal, who de- 
livered the festive sermon. The 
Pontifical Mass, May 10, which 
honored the occasion was sung by 
the Most Reverend Leo J. Dwor- 
schak, auxiliary bishop of Fargo. 
Most of the missions were repre- 





The New Novice and the newly professed Lay Brothers: Left to right: 
Brother Novice Francis Frey, Brother Jerome Croteau, Brother John 
Miller, Brother Donald Delbeke, Brother Nicholas Orth, and Brother 
Leonard Hagan. They are standing in the Abbey cloister the morning 
of their profession, May 10. The corona or monastic tonsure is given 
to the newly invested novices and to the newly professed religious. 
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sented; Fr. Damian Preske, 0.S.B., 
formerly of St. Michael’s Mission 
came from Marmion Abbey, Aurora, 
Ill.; he served as deacon of the 
Mass; Fr. Julius was subdeacon; 
Fathers Alfred and Linus, who flew 
from Indiana to St. Michael’s, were 
deacons of honor; Fathers Linus 
and Alfred took off from the Hunt- 
ingburg (Indiana) airport the morn- 
ing of May 13, and got to St. Mi- 
chael’s Saturday afternoon May 
14th; their actual flying time going 
out was 13 hours and 40 minutes; 
coming back they broke this record; 
they made it in 11 hours and 15 
minutes. Their Tailorcraft two- 
seater plane rode out thunderheads, 
and drizzle, and the pea-soupiest fog 
that Friday the thirteenth ever saw. 
But the prayers of the brethren at 
home routed the jinx and both got 
back on Indiana terra firma safely 
Saturday afternoon May 21. 


Girls’ Dormitory Burns at Stephan 
Mission 


Early May 15 the girls’ dormitory 
at the Immaculate Conception Indian 
Mission, Stephan, S.D., caught fire 
and was badly damaged. There were 
no casualties thanks to the presence 
of mind of the good nuns in charge; 
but loss through fire and water 
severely crippled the mission. This 
was the second disastrous fire at 
Stephan in the last two years; we 
hope that the construction of new 
quarters wili be underway before the 
snow flies so that no little ones go 
shelterless. If any of our readers 
wish to help this stricken mission I 
am. sure your charity would be 
blessed by Fr. Augustine who has at 
heart the welfare of the young 
Indian children. Write Immaculate 
Conception Mission, Stephan, S. D. 
St. Meinrad’s priests serve these 
missions; so whatever happens to 
them finds an echo in our abbey 
halls. 


Profession Day for Our Brothers 


On May 10 three of our lay 
brothers made perpetual vows at the 
Conventual High Mass in the Abbey 
Church: The senior in age was 
Brother Donald Delbeke, 0O.S.B., 
who after many years in the busi- 
ness world entered the monastery; 
Brother Donald comes from Cour- 
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trai, Belgium, where his family still 
lives; Brother is in charge of the 
poultry department of the abbey and 
keeps us in fresh eggs and fried 
springers; one of his hobbies is ani- 
mated conversations in French with 
our Fr. Christopher who speaks with 
the verve of a native Parisian de- 
spite his Irish name of Hoolihan. 
Some of the peace foretold by the 
prophet when the lion will lie down 
with the lamb, etc., has begun to 
happen in our poultry house, for it 
is no strange sight to see the passy 
cat of Brother Donald snoozing 
away contentedly beside Father 
John’s dog, their primitive instincts 
forgotten .under the spell of Br. 
Donald. Brother John Miller, 
0.S.B., of Toledo, Ohio, made his 
perpetual vows on this day also; 
Brother “ohn assisted by Brother 
Nivard, is »vr porter, or keeper of 
the monastic entrance. Although 
Brother John does not fill the physi- 
cal requirement of the office of 
porter as prescribed in the Holy 
Rule—that he be “a wise brother of 
mature age” we feel that his youth 
is no handicap here, for he is never 
without an answer or a kind reply 
to the inquirer; if he needs any les- 
sons he has only to go down the hall 
and ask Brother Benjo who held the 
post of porter for many years. 
Brother Nicholas Orth, O.S.B., was 
the third one in this group to make 
perpetual vows May 10; he is from 
the Benedictine parish of St. Bene- 
dict at Evansville, Indiana. His 
dexterity with his hands and his 
mechanical talent got him a short- 
time assignment in the machine shop 
as a helper to Brother Meinrad, but 
his present job is that of orchard- 
keeper. Besides the three who made 
perpetual vows, two of the Brother 
Novices pronounced their triennial 
vows May 10: Brother Jerome whose 
name was Adolph Croteau is from 
Beleourt, North Dakota. He is the 
first monk of the abbey with Chip- 
pewa Indian blood. He formerly at- 
tended the mission schools at Marty, 
S.D., and Belcourt, N.D. These 
missions are staffed by monks from 
St. Meinrad. Another first for the 
Abbey of St. Meinrad was the tri- 
ennial profession of Brother Leonard 
who is our first colored brother to 
be professed in the monastery. His 
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name before profession was Mark 
Hagan and he comes from St. Rita’s 
Parish in Indianapolis, Indiana. He 
has no assignment as yet. On May 
9 Francis Frey of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
received the Benedictine habit and 
began his novitiate as a lay brother 
novice of St. Meinrad. He is the 
fourth member of his family to enter 
religion. One sister is a Medical 
Mission Sister; Two brothers have 
been ordained priests, Fr. Lawrence 
Frey of the Indianapolis Arch- 
diocese, and Fr. Ambrose Frey, 
O.S.B., a monk of St. Meinrad’s. 


Two Recruits to The Indian 
Missions 


The Indian Missions occupy the lime- 
light this month in the Echoes and 
not without reason. Early in June 
two of our young Fathers, newly 
fledged from the Seminary, and with 
brand-new faculties, will depart for 
the missions of Dakota. Father 
Roger Dieckhaus, O.S.B., who hails 
from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
will go a long way from his native 
home; he will be appointed to St. 
Paul’s Mission at Marty, S.D. Fa- 
ther Roger has ably assisted Fr. 
Eric in the Speech Department of 
the Minor Seminary this scholastic 
year and also taught English at St. 
Placid Hal! to the Oblates. Father 
Boniface Armbruster, O.S.B., whose 
parental home is in Toledo, Ohio, 
will be assigned to St. Anne's Mis- 


sion at Belcourt, N.D. During the 
last year Father Boniface held the 
responsible post of custodian of the 
Mass Intentions of the Abbey. We 
advise Fr. Boniface to write home 
for his red flannels early in August 
for up there it gets cold. We'll miss 
the cheerful company of both of 
these young Fathers, but our loss is 
the Indian’s gain. Ad multos annos. 


Zhicha Tamahecha Comes Home 


Zhicha Tamahecha, known better 
as Father Daniel Madlon, 0O.S.B., 
has returned to the abbey after 
many years of fruitful missionary 
work among the Sioux Indians of 
Dakota. Because of his physical 
qualities of friskiness and thinness 
the Indians gave Father Dan the 
Sioux name which means “Thin 
Squirrel.” He shares with Bishop 
Marty, our First great Indian mis- 
sionary of the Dakotas the name 
Tamahecha, or “Squirrel.” 

Father Daniel’s return to the 
abbey ends fifteen years of work 
among the Yankton Sioux. Shortly 
after his first year of ordination he 
was sent to Marty as a missionary; 
while stationed there he had charge 
of the far-away mission at Santee, 
Nebraska; his versatility as an im- 
promptu organist at Indian gather- 
ings, and his efforts to help the 
Indians spiritually during their an- 
nual Indian congresses will long be 
remembered by the natives. 





Left to right: Father Boniface, Father Roger, and Brother Jerome. 
Brother Jerome is giving them some tips on Dakota. 
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During his missionary career Fa- 
ther Daniel served at Marty, and at 
Stephan. Although he did not learn 
the Indian language he had the rare 
gift of winning souls in the most 
out-of-the way places. It was noth- 
ing for the “Thin Squirrel” to park 
his car outside an Indian hut, share 
the humble meals set before him 
(without any questions) and spend 
the night with some old Indian buck 
who had strayed far from the faith. 
Indian wakes were Father Dan’s 
speciality, I was told, and he burned 
with a special zeal in ousting Pro- 
testant ministers who insisted on 
presiding at Catholic Indian burials. 
Father Daniel will be remembered 
also for his painstaking research in- 
to Indian genealogies. His findings 
were published, and served as a 
guide to students interested in Da- 
kota Indian lore. 


An Oasis of The Plains 


Father Daniel’s last assignment in 
the Indian missions was at Marty, 
South Dakota, where he endeared 
himself to the Indians who lived 
away from the mission. St. Paul’s 
Indian Mission at Marty was es- 
tablished many years ago by our 
late Fr. Sylvester Eisenmann, 
O0.S.B., who passed away in Sep- 
tember 1948. It was my good for- 
tune to visit Marty on an overnight 
trip early in June. Nothing I had 
heard prepared me for the surprise 
of seeing that little city of God that 
stands out on the plains like an 
oasis in a desert. As one approaches 
Marty from the East one sees noth- 
ing at first but the spidery sand- 
stone tower rising from a grove of 
trees, and then suddenly as though 
some magician had rubbed Aladdin’s 
wonderful lamp, one finds oneself on 
what looks like the campus of a 
large university. Stately modern 
buildings serving as schools and 
dormitories for some five hundred 
Indian children form a square in the 
middle of which stands Fr. Sylves- 
ter’s masterpiece, St. Paul’s Church. 
The Indian children, with the excep- 
tion of some twenty orphans, are 
home on vacation. In September 
school busses will gather these chil- 
dren from North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and even as far south as 
northern Kansas. It was my pri- 
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vilege to meet the group of Indian 


Sisters, who together with the 
Blessed Sacrament nuns, staff the 
mission school. I found that they 
are especially receptive to ghost 
stories; the setting for telling them 
W. W. Jacob’s famous tale of “The 
Monkey’s Paw” was perfect; while 
the lights were turned out the wind 
moaned mournfully out on the 
prairie, a lonesome -coyote howled, 
and the ‘sonorous bell from the 
tower boomed nine o’clock. The 
Indian Sisters giggled as apprecia- 
tively as a group of kids. 
Earlier on the evening of my 
visit to Marty Fr. Gualbert loaded 
Fr. Roger and me into the mission 
jeep and drove down to the little 
village of Greenwood on the Missouri 
River. The jeep had hardly come to a 
standstill before the mission church 
when Indian children and dogs as- 
sembled from all directions. In all 
honesty we must admit that the kids 
were expecting nothing less than a 
movie in the school hall; we com- 
promised by giving them a ride in 
the jeep; the kids piled in the back 
while the dogs came yelping down 
the village street in pursuit. To my 
surprise I found that most of these 
children were non-Catholics, but 
have no fear of the blackrobe; 
thanks to Father Daniel’s contact 
with the people of Greenwood, the 
little ones are even more at home 
with the Catholic missionary than 
with their own Protestant minister. 
An unforgettable episode of my 
visit to Marty was the train ride 
from Ravinia, S.D., to Yankton on 
the “Galloping Goose.” This inter- 
esting relic of the earlier days of 
railroading consists of a small steam 
engine and four cars, three and one- 
half cars being freight, and one- 
half car being passenger coach. As 
the engine and the gaudily painted 
cars bearing the legend Milwaukee 
Railroad came puffing into the Ra- 
vinia station I waved goodbye to 
Fr. Roger, and soon was on my way. 
There is an informality about these 
trains that one misses on the modern 
streamliners. First of all the con- 
ductor in shirt sleeves takes up the 
tickets and engages in casual con- 
versation with the passengers call- 
ing them by first name if they are 
regular customers. A bit of air con- 
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ditioning is set in motion by opening 
the door to the adjoining freight 
compartment from which one hears 
various noises associated only with 
the barnyard, the clucking of fowls, 
perhaps the moo of a cow, or the 
grunt of a porker. The fresh smells 
of the barnyard also penetrate the 
coach. The “Galloping Goose” gets 
its name from the bouncing motion 
of the cars as they move down the 
rails at the break-neck speed of 
thirty-five miles an hour. Every ten 
miles or so a water-tower looms up 
on the horizon of the plains, and the 
“Galloping Goose” stops to investi- 
gate and take a drink or load or un- 
load milk cans, or live stock or fat 
mail bags. No one who ever visits 
South Dakota should miss the ex- 
perience of riding on the “Goose.” 
It is a far cry from the smooth 
gliding speed of the diesel-powered 
streamliner with its impersonal 
service, its air-conditioned cars, and 
its non-stop trips. It is a railroad 
with a personality, as homey and 
democratic as the old-fashioned 
barber-shop; it is a train where in- 
hibitions are broken down and pas- 
sengers easily strike up a conversa- 
tion. In this day of impressive 
records for speed in railroading the 
“Galloping Goose” is indifferent. 
The seventy-five mile ride from Ra- 
vinia to Yankton takes three hours 
... that is when conditions are per- 
fect. 


Going and Coming 


Brother Sylvester has been ap- 


pointed to replace Brother Barth- 
olomew as assistant infirmarian of 
the abbey. Br. Sylvester will still 
retain his post as head of the file 
department at the GRAIL office. 
Brother Bartholomew, who has suf- 
fered a long siege of illness at St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary in Louisville, Ky., 
has been back home now since May; 
he is slowly regaining his strength, 
but must spend most of his day con- 
valescing; his cheerfulness remains 
undisturbed, and likewise his beauti- 
ful Irish brogue. 

The second half of the monastic 
family at St. Meinrad concluded 
their annual retreat Friday June 
17th. Reverend Paschal Barry, C.P., 
conducted the retreat this year. He 
also gave the community a retreat 
in February. 


July 
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OUR READING ROOM 


THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION, 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox, Sheed and 
Ward, 63 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 3, 
N. Y. ($2.50). 

This book is very easy to read. In 
fact the humorous style might make 
one wonder if thoughts on the 
august Sacrifice should be wrapped 
up in such a gay manner—then you 
recall the words of Msgr. Knox in 
the Preface to The Mass in Slow 
Motion; this series of talks was set 
“in a highly specialized art-form, 
that of sermons to school-girls and 
this form they still impenitently 
wear. There are films which a child 
can frequent, only pretending to be 
an adult. Here are pages which an 
adult can enjoy only pretending to 
be a child.” 

What service can this readable 
volume render? It should attract 
a wide reading audience, arousing 
those who attend Mass in a listless 
manner, to the fact that, after all, 
they “belong”—that the Mass is not 
merely the priest performing a 
sacred and solemn Function while 
they wait (shall I say it) politely 
bored until the end of Mass. As 
Msgr. Knox points out—“You come 
to Mass to offer Jesus Christ with 
the priest and to offer yourself to 
God with Jesus Christ and as a part 


. of Jesus Christ.” 


In a vivid and humorous style the 
author keeps you smiling while he 
develops and drives home this pro- 
found truth. 

Maybe it’s a case of eating your 
dessert first, but after enjoying this 
tasty book the reader might take up 
with profit more solid food, the two 
Encyclicals of the present Holy Fa- 
ther, Pius XII—The Mystical Body 
of Christ and Mediator Dei (Sacred 
Liturgy), reading them in that 
order. 

Rembert Gehant, O.S.B. 


CHINATOWN FAMILY. Lin Yu- 
tang. 307 pages. The John Day 
Company. 62 West 45th Street. 
New York 19, N. Y. $3.00. 


If you are looking for a portrayal 
of the America you live in, you will 
find it here, in the story of the Fong 
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family, recently immigrated to 
America. Tom Fong, Sr., a laundry- 
man, Mother Fong, who dominates 
the household, Loy (or Daiko, which 
means Elder Brother) and his 
American wife, Flora (called Dai- 
sow, or Elder Sister, by the Fongs), 
ali tell us something about ourselves 
and the country we live in. As the 
Fongs face the various problems ac- 
companying their efforts to accomo- 
date themselves to new methods and 
new ideas of living, we see the 
humor and pathos that must go hand 
in hand with such a struggle. 

The characters in the book are 
vividly painted. Tom Jr., who is the 
central character of the story stands 
out as the type of boy who will ap- 
peal to anyone who is even slightly 
interested in young people. His next 
elder brother, Yiko, who believes 
that he has discovered the true spirit 
of America in materialism and 
boisterousness is pitiable in his shal- 
lowness and stupidity. Eva, their 
younger sister, impresses the reader 
as a beautiful, well-bred, shy young 
girl, whom anyone would be proud 
to call his own sister. Many of the 
scenes are beautiful in their simple 
portrayal of life in busy New York. 
The first visit of the Fongs to 
Macy’s, Young Tom’s school life, all 
are friendly and real; while Tom’s 
love for Elsie, a Chinese girl, be- 
comes very touching as it grows. 

Lin Yutang who wrote Moment in 
Peking, is the author of this story 
which tells of the Fongs’ experiences 
as though they are being related by 
one who knows whereof he speaks. 
Chinatown Family may not be un- 
forgettable, but Lin Yutang has done 
well in giving us a book in the read- 
ing of which there will surely not 
be a waste of time. It can be recom- 
mended hightly for all, whether they 
know anything of Chinatown or not. 

Joseph Miller 


19 STORIES. Graham Greene. 247 
pages. Viking Press. 18 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
$2.75. 

Be it remarked first that Graham 

Greene’s forte is not the short story, 
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but the novel. The nineteen stories 
in this volume demonstrate that 
fact. They are not nearly so im- 
pressive or fascinating as are his 
novels; nevertheless they are two or 
three times as good as anybody else’s 
short stories. That is the one fact 
that stands out in the mind of this 
reader. Nobody else in today’s crop 
of authors could have written these 
stories. 

The evident facts characterizing 
the eighteen short stories and the 
fragment of one novel are these: 
Graham Greene has a strange liking 
for intricately depressing, even grue- 
some, plots; he has an uncanny abili- 
ty to depict people so that they will 
not be soon forgotten; his under- 
standing of the mind of a young 
child is exceptional; his knack for 
photographic description is striking. 
The less evident facts are these: he 
has not published a book of short 
stories so much as a book of narra- 
tive essays. His plots are not uni- 
fied, they do not tell simply one 
story, omitting all else; rather, they 
tell events, concentrating on the 
people to whom the events happen. 
He writes about incidents and their 
psychological effects. 

As far as this reviewer is con- 
cerned, the outstanding stories in the 
book are the following: “The End 
of the Party”, a story about a pair 
of twins, one of whom is afraid of 
the dark; the insight into the minds 
of the two young boys at a party 
where Peter (the one not afraid) 
tries to help his brother by staying 
near him during a game played in 
the dark is impressive. “Hint of an 
Explanation” is the story of a ten- 
year old who is tempted to steal a 
consecrated Host at Communion, and 
his resisting the temptation; in “The 
Case for the Defense” the central 
character is a woman; the story 
centers about her fright when a mur- 
derer against whom she testifies is 
acquitted. 

The stories were written in the 
period between 1929 and 1948; in all 
of them the hand of a master crafts- 
man is traceable. The unfinished 
novel, begun in about 1936, accord- 
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ing to Mr. Greene, does not get a 
good start; the characters are mere- 
ly beginning to unroll when the 
fragment ends. Those who read it 
will undoubtedly feel, however, that 
Mr. Greene could find no better use 
for his time than to finish it, even 
though the lapse of thirteen years 
might show itself in the finished 
work. The repulsive character of 
Hands could go down with the weak- 
ness of Major Scobie and the heart- 
lessness of Pinkie as further proofs 
that Mr. Greene is the greatest 
painter of character among the 
authors of our time. 

On the whole, though the book 
could not be recommended for the 
squeamish or the easily disgusted, 
those who are interested in brilliant 
writing, or in excellent portrayal _of 
people will be missing much if they 
miss 19 STORIES. Joseph Miller 


YE GODS. Written and illustrated 
by Ed Willock. Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50. 


To those familiar with Ed Willock 
through Integrity, this offering will 
be but a continuation of the usual 
policy of that magazine. The author 
has given a scathing denunciation 
of modern society from sports to 
science, from make-up to a winning 
personality, wittingly depicting them 
as modern household gods going 
about seeking whom they might de- 
vour. The illustrations are worthy 
of mention not only because they 
were done by the author himself but 
also because of their own merit— 
they are clever. 

Commenting on the national ado- 
ration of sports and movie idols and 
the consequent imitation of each of 
them—” it has become necessary to 
unwrap every individual from the 
role he is playing before you can dis- 
cover who he actually is.” To the 
smug and blasé reader the observa- 
tion that, “waiting for a revolving 
door has become a trying task,” may 
bring forth a smile; however, the 
author, it is known, did not write 
the book for humor’s sake but rather 
to make people think. That is what 
the book is designed for and it does 
accomplish that, but this reviewer 
could not but think of its similarity 
to ten copies of Integrity bound side 
by side. Joseph Semancik 
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AS WE OUGHT, by Vincent P. 
McCorry, S.J. The Declan X. 
McMullen Co., 23 Beekman St., 
New York 7, N. Y. $2.75. 


As is usual, Father McCorry has 
produced a striking book, whose 
thoughts will be most welcome to all 
for whom it is aimed. This time it is 
aimed at Priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters. There are 18 essays, including 
such subjects of consideration as 
poverty, ambition, humility, heaven, 
and the apostolic spirit. All the 
ideas expressed will not meet with 
the approval of the readers for 
whom they are intended, for many 
of us are more than a little hesitant 
when the time comes to admit our 
faults. Yet, as the author says, 
“This is not a book to be praised, 
but to be practiced. I don’t mind in 
the least if the reader dislikes all of 
the suggestions made, provided only 
he will follow some of them.” 


Father McCorry’s style is to be 
envied—he is instructive without 
seeming didactic; he is informal 
without being common; he is force- 
ful without resorting to violence; he 
is an author’s author (and in this 
case he is a priest’s and a nun’s and 
a brother’s author). His chapters 
are filled with examples and stories 
and reminiscences which are rather 
familiar to all of us. His book, in- 
deed, will be a valuable addition to 
any religious library. 


TO HEAVEN THROUGH A WIN- 
DOW, by John Carr, C.SS.R. The 
Declan X. McMullen Co., 23 Beek- 
man St., New York 7, N. Y. $3.50. 


There is a common complaint 
among authors that so much hagio- 
graphy is nauseatingly unreal, por- 
traying every Saint as a sort of 
freak who learned to pray at the 
age of three minutes, and never 
again descended to the level of ordi- 
nary mortals. As a counteragent 
to this, there have been many biogra- 
phies of saints which endeavored to 
picture the hero as so much of a 
“regular fellow” that the perfection 
he attained is forgotten. Praise 
God, Father Carr avoided both Scyl- 
la and Charybdis in writing the life 
of St. Gerard Majella. This is all 
the more amazing when we stop to 
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realize that St. Gerard was actually 
one of those people whose sanctity 
did stand out unmistakeably from 
his earliest boyhood. 

In picturing the saint, Father 
Carr does not try to bring in faults 
where no faults actually existed; he 
paints Gerard as an extremely de- 
vout and pious child, destined for 
sanctity—Unless one has a prede- 
termined conviction that a saint’s 
life which is all light with no 
shadows is bound to be inaccurate, 
one will appreciate this book, and 
will find it extremely interesting 
reading. 

All the events of Gerard’s life and 
canonization process are well-docu- 
mented, the book is plainly scrupu- 
lous in adherence to facts. This 
combined with the author’s interest- 
ing style leaves the reader with a 
feeling that “This book was well 
worth the time I put in reading it.” 
Than which no more can be said, 
except that it serves as an incentive 
to the reader to strive a little harder 
for sanctity. 


THAT I MAY SEE, by Very Rev. . 


Leo J. Walter, O.Carm. The Dec- 
lan X. McMullen Co., 23 Beekman 
St., New York 7, N. Y. $1.75. 


This book of thirty-two short 
chapters serves ideally for either 
meditation or for spiritual reading 
for a Priest. Intended to reawaken 
the ardor that filled the soul in the 
early days of the Priesthood, it will 
fill that purpose well. Father 
Walter, now Provincial of the 
American Province of the Carmelites 
of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, is 
an authority on the spiritual life, 
and he knows how to hit home, 
choosing points in which many 
priests may find themselves slipping. 

The book is replete with pointed 
illustrations, as well as with familiar 
cases, often encountered by priests, 
and it strives to show how everyday 
parish life is a close imitation of the 
public life of Jesus Christ. Among 
the best of the thought-provoking 
chapters are those entitled, “Rejoice 
and be Glad,” on the Easter liturgy, 
and “Patience,” on that very topic. 
Every priest could profit much by 
obtaining and using That I May See. 


July 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


For three weeks we thought an 
operation would have to be per- 
formed on my brother’s two knees. 
A specialist reported, after we 
prayed to Brother Meinrad, that re- 
covery would come naturally, and he 
would not be crippled in any way. 

M.M. (Iil.) 


I am enclosing an offering in 
thanksgiving to Our dear Lord and 
Brother Meinrad for a favor re- 
ceived. I promised it and publication 
to Brother Meinrad if he would help 
my mother. She had had an infec- 
tion and it cleared up and then it 
looked as though it was coming 
back. She had her throat tied up 
so I just cut a picture of Brother 
Meinrad out of THE GRAIL and 
placed it next 1o her throat. By that 
night her throat was better and 
there was no sign of the infection the 
next day. I was most anxious be- 
cause she had had an operation on 
the side of her face and it looked as 
though the infection was going 
right into it. Will you please send 
me a booklet of stamps so that I can 
help tell other people about Brother 
Meinrad? B.S. (Fla.) 


Enclosed is an offering for a Mass 
that we may live to see Brother 
Meinrad honored by Holy Mother 
Church and to thank him for his 
help. I had two serious operations 
and was home from the hospital in 
five weeks and am improving rapid- 
ly. F.L.F. (N.Y.) 


I pray to Brother Meinrad every 
day. He has answered many of my 
prayers. Enclosed is an offering. 
Please include my present special in- 
tentions in the monthly Novena. 

Mrs. G.K. (Tenn.) 


Enclosed find small offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad 
who improved my health after two 
days of prayer and at the end of 
two weeks I was able to return to 
my work. I had been rejected from 
work for six months until I learned 
about Brother Meinrad and started 
praying to him. I plan more offer- 
ing as soon as I can straighten out 
financially. I’ve returned to work on 
January 10th. God bless Brother 
Meinrad! C.G.G. (Iil.) 





The Servant of God, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., was a 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 
in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.8.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 





In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


I have obtained all favors I have 
asked through intercession of Br. 
Meinrad. Please publish this so 
others can see they can obtain favors 
through Novenas made to him. 

Mrs. F.K. (Ind.) 

A physical ailment made me very 
miserable. It seems gone now and 
I feel so very different. Thanks be 
to Brother Meinrad and Our Blessed 
Lord. Mrs. J.S.R. (N.Y.) 

I have obtained several favors I 
have asked through intercession of 
Brother Meinrad. My son came out 
successfully from a very serious con- 
dition. My sister is better after a 
very delicate operation.‘ I send a 
small sum as an offering of apprecia- 
tion to the fund for his canonization. 

Mrs. J.C.A. (Calif.) 

This small offering is in thanks- 
giving to Brother Meinrad for a 
complete recovery from an ear in- 
fection I have had for almost 382 
years. I am deeply grateful for 
your wonderful prayers. M.J. (Ill.) 

I wish to report a favor which I 
received from Brother Meinrad. I 
promised to have a Mass a month 
for a year offered for his canoniza- 
tion if he would help me obtain a 
good job. I now have a good job 
and stand a good chance for an ad- 
vancement. I.C., Mo. 

Enclosed is an offering I promised. 
Brother Meinrad has found jobs for 
my son and daughter after weeks 
of looking for work had failed. 
Mrs. C.H.B., Ky. 

Brother Meinrad thanks from the 
following: 

Mrs. H.M.G., New York; Mrs. 
J.C., Minnesota; M.M.B., New 
Jersey; Mrs. J.M.B., Indiana; Mrs. 
H.L.R., Indiana; V.H., Indiana; 
Mrs. G.B., Illinois; Mrs. G.E., Ind.; 
E.M.B., Indiana; Mrs. H.C., Mis- 
souri; A.J.L., Indiana; M.M., New 
York; Mrs. A.T.R., Indiana; Mrs. 
E.S., Penna.; H.T.C., W. Virginia; 
Mrs. R.E., New York; Mrs. E.M., 


California; E.W., Indiana. J.T.E., 
Maryland; Mrs. N.P., Colorado; 
Mrs. G.B., Illinois; Mrs. L.H., 
Kansas; P.D., Michigan; S.D.G., 


Indiana; F.H., Illinois; M.S., Kan- 
sas; W.N., Illinois; M.M., Ohio; 
C.W.R., Michigan. . 








tne Liturrica 
Collegeville 
Minnesota 
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Pilgrimage by Proxy _ 


A number of requests have come in to 
become pilgrims-by-proxy to the Canadian 
Shrines on the Rosary Pilgrimage in 
August. The Spiritual Director of this 
pilgrimage to Our Lady of the Cape (of St. 
Lawrence), Rev. Paschal Boland, O. S. B., 
of THE GRAIL will act as proxy for anyone 
who will offer one Rosary (five decades) 
each day in honor of Our Lady of the 
Rosary for reparation to the Immaculate 
Heart from August 6th to 15, Feast of the 
Assumption. These pilgrims-by-proxy may 
send their petitions to Our Lady to be taken 
to the shrine of Our Lady of the Cape to: 

Rev. Paschal Boland, O. S. B. 
Our Lady of the Cape Pilgrimage 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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HOLY YEAR PILGRIMAGES 


Anyone seriously thinking of making a pligsesmge to Rome end to other Sulies in 
Evrope — Fatima, Lourdes, etc. — should make their reservations now. Owing to the fact 
that pilgrims will come to Rome from all over the world INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
TRAVEL SERVICE has reserved a number of accommodations for American Pilgrims. For 
further information, write to: 


Holy Year Pilgrimages 
The Grail Office 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 








